LINE UP FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL! 
You wait your turn to get in at Gladstone Park Church, Chicago 
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Hammers Can Be Used Two Ways 


Everyone knows that a hammer is used to drive nails. And 
anyone whose carpentry is never quite perfect knows that a 
hammer has another use. It removes the nails that were im- 
perfectly driven. 

Man would be a sorry victim of his own mistakes if he did 
not have tools to correct his errors as well as to achieve his 
aims. We need erasers as well as pencils, turpentine as well as 
paint, medicines as well as food. 

Man’s spiritual needs in this respect are not different from 
his physical needs. We need an inspiring, compelling, driving 
Power to achieve that which is right. We need a sympathetic, 
forgiving, correcting Power to remove from our lives that which 
is wrong. 

The Church offers men both. Through its worship, its teach- 
ing, its activities it inspires men to faith in God. Through its 
prayers, its preaching, its Communion it helps men to seek and 
to find the forgiveness God has so generously promised. 

© E. E. KEIstTEr 
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The cover’ picture was taken by the Chicago Daily News at the front door of the 
Gladstone Park Church, Chicago, a thriving mission congregation. 
The Rev. George L. Garver is pastor. 


. Next Week: THE BISHOP WHO HAS NO DARK SUIT - By Clifford A. Nelson 
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To tell ULC convention 

Everyone who attends a United Lu- 
theran church on Oct. 20 will learn of 
the program for action adopted for the 
church at the Cleveland convention 
(Oct. 5-11) if present plans are fol- 
lowed. 

Proposal of Oct. 20 as ULC Sunday 
was made by the committee of execu- 
tive secretaries on June 27. A report 
of the Cleveland convention will be 
mailed to each United Lutheran pastor 
by Oct. 12. Using this information, he 
will be able to explain to his congre- 
gation the objectives in missions, edu- 
cation, and other activities which are 
established in the church’s biennial 
convention. 

Post-convention meetings as held in 
1942 and 1944 will not take place this 
year, according to the action recom- 
mending the church-wide observance 
of Oct. 20. 

Prayer for guidance of the Cleveland 
convention will be made in every ULC 
church on Oct. 6, it is proposed. Such 
a prayer, to be written by Dr. Walton 
H. Greever, will be published in the 
weekly bulletins supplied by the ULPH. 
It will also be available for pastors of 
congregations not using the bulletins. 


Americans to see Finland, Poland 

A survey of the situation in Finland 
will be made by Drs. Franklin Clark 
Fry and Ralph H. Long, preceding the 
meeting of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention executive committee in 
Uppsala, Sweden, July 24-26. Follow- 
ing the meeting they plan to visit 
Poland. 

Drs. Fry, Long, J. A. Aasgaard and 


Sa Fa 


A. R. Wentz were scheduled to sail 
from New York July 6. They go to 
Goteborg, Sweden, aboard the “Grips- — 
holm.” There they will be joined by 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder who will also | 
visit Finland and Poland. 

A constitution for the Lutheran 
World Convention ill be proposed at 
the July 24-26 meeting. Dr. Wentz has 
been appointed by Archbishop Erling © 
Eidem to direct a committee entrusted é 
with framing this document. The ques- | 
tion of confessional representation of | 
Lutherans in the World Council of © 
Churches will be considered. 

From central Europe to the conven- ‘ 
tion’s sessions it is expected that Dr. © 
Hans Meiser, bishop of Bavaria, will 
come, and perhaps also Dr. Hans Lilje. 
Invitations have been sent to Dr. Carl 
Ihmels and Prof. Dr. E. Sommerlath, 
From Scandinavia those expected are 
Archbishop Eidem, Drs. Alfred Th. 
Jorgensen, Olaf Moe, and Bishop Max 
von Bonsdorff. 

Drs. Fry, Long, and Michelfelder 
plan to return to America by plane on 
Aug. 4. 


To buy books 

Going to Scandinavia on June 28 to 
secure rights for American publication 
of European books was Dr. Carl C. 
Rasmussen, Gettysburg Seminary pro- 
fessor. Dr. Rasmussen will represent 
the United Lutheran Publication House. 

Four months will be spent by Dr. 
Rasmussen in a study of the current 
theological literature of the European 
countries. He will confer with authors 
and publishers regarding books deserv- 
ing translation into English. 
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A program of publication, expected 
to exceed any in previous American 
Lutheran history, is under construction 
at the United Lutheran Publication 
| House under the direction of Col. H. 
Torrey Walker. New American books 
will be foremost on the coming publi- 
cation lists, but a considerable number 


_ of translations will be included. 


| 


First of these is Road to Reformation, 
by Heinrich Boehmer, a life of Martin 
Luther to the year 1521. It has been 
translated by Drs. John W. Doberstein 


| and Theodore G. Tappert. 


Dr. Rasmussen on his European trip 


| will act as a correspondent for THE 


LUTHERAN. 


_ Now there are five 


* 


A fifth Lutheran from America is 
going to Europe—for at least one year 
—to help maintain relations between 
the churches over there and over here. 


_ He is Dr. Julius Bodensieck, president 


of Wartburg The- 
ological Seminary. 

Dr. Bodensieck 
will be stationed in 
Germany. He was 
born in that coun- 
try in 1894, and 
came to the United 
States in. early 
youth. At one time 
he was editor of 
Kirchenblatt, peri- 
odical of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran 
Church. 

Others now stationed abroad as rep- 
resentatives of American Lutherans 
are Drs. S. C. Michelfelder (Geneva, 


Switzerland), Clifford A. Nelson (cen- 


tral Europe outside Germany), Herman 
Keiter (Finland), and Carl F. Schaff- 
nit who supervises distribution of re- 
lief supplies as a representative of 
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CRALOG. Departure of Col. Frank M. 
Brown to act as a CRALOG represen- 
tative in the British zone in Germany 
will be announced soon. 


Hotel cocktail bars 

“We are not satisfied to accept our 
losses in the fatal disaster of the La- 
Salle Hotel fire as the will of God,” said 
Dr. Calvin Stickles of Detroit. He 
spoke at the first meeting of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions since the 
death of Dr. and Mrs. Edgar E. Snyder 
and the Rev. August Schmidthenner in 
Chicago on June 5. 

“We raise the question of the fitness 
of such a thing as a cocktail bar in any 
building where hundreds of sleeping 
people can be endangered by the care- 
less fling of a match or a lighted cig- 
arette by a half-inebriated person,” 
Dr. Stickles stated in a resolution he 
presented. 

Stern warning regarding fire hazards 
in places where the safety of many can 
be endangered should be expressed by 
the ULC Cleveland convention, accord- 
ing to a resolution which will be in- 
troduced by the Board. 


Lutherans to return to Japan 

First ULC missionary to be granted 
government approval to return to Japan 
is Dr. L. S. G. Miller. This was an- 
nounced at the meeting of the Board 
of Foreign Missions on June 26. Per- 
mission for the return of Miss Martha 
Akard is expected soon. 

Dr. Edward T. Horn, formerly at the 
top of the list of missionaries to go back 
to Japan, has accepted election as a 
professor at Muhlenberg College. 


Reorganize Foreign Board staff 

Loss of Dr. Edgar E. Snyder as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions has resulted in temporary 
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reorganization of the staff. Dr. Edwin 
Moll will act as executive secretary. 
Help is being given in the office by Dr. 
L. W. Slifer and the Rev. Howard A. 
Alsdorf, missionaries on furlough. 

Three new missionaries were called 
at the June 26 meeting. They are: 
Ruth Kepple, Leechburg, Pa., to serve 
in Liberia; Genevieve Silcox, registered 
nurse of Roanoke, Va., who will go to 
China; and Kathleen Ragan of Boone, 
N. C., also going to China. 

An appeal will be made by the For- 
eign Board for an initial grant of $10,000 
from Lutheran World Action funds for 
relief work in Japan. Re-establishment 
of the mission hospitals in Tsingtao and 
Tsimo, China, was determined by the 
Foreign Board. A doctor to take charge 
of the work is greatly needed. 

Home from foreign fields to report 
to the Foreign Board were Missionaries 
Charles Reinbrecht (interned in China 
during the war), L. A. Gotwald (ship- 
wrecked in the Suez Canal on his way 
home from India), the Rev. and Mrs. 
Louis Bowers and Miss Ethel Emerick 
from Liberia, and Dr. Luther W. Slifer 
who has spent many months supervis- 
ing the work in British Guiana. 


Expect much of young people 

Young people are in a mood to take 
their Christianity straight, thinks Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, according to an ad- 
dress he made to the ULC Parish and 
Church School Board on June 26. 

Young people are serious-minded to- 
day, he pointed out. Colleges report 
that returned veterans are diligent and 
sober in their study. So this is the time, 
said Dr. Fry, to expect young people’s 
classes to engage in rigorous study of 
Christian doctrine. 

In teaching Christian youth today, we 
must “lay a groundwork to stand 
against any of the shocks that we fear 
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NEW PRESIDENT of Indiana Synod; 
Dr. F. M. Hanes 


may be theirs,” he emphasized. “There © 
are still more shattering blows for them | 


to face in the near or the far future 
than they have already faced.” 


A sad “farewell” was said by the 


& 


Parish and Church School Board at its © 


meeting on June 26 to Dr. Amos John 


Traver and Mrs. Virgil B. Sease. Dr. © 
Traver, president of the board, and | 
Mrs. Sease, chairman of the literature — 


committee, have completed 12 years’ 
membership and are not eligible for 
re-election to the board at the Cleve- 
land convention. 


Marcus Otterbein 

New member of the staff of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board was in- 
troduced by Executive Secretary S. 


The Lutheran 
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|] White Rhyne at the meeting on June 


3 achieved by the 
Series to date. More than eight mil- 
__ lion of the primary leaflets and one and 


26. He is the Rev. Marcus Otterbein, 
| formerly pastor of the Church of Our 
_ Saviour, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mr. Otterbein will act as consultant 
regarding summer schools and camps, 
as well as in the field of buildings and 
equipment for religious education. He 
will engage in special study of these 
‘subjects. 


New writers 

Beginning with the October-Decem- 
ber quarterlies in the Augsburg Series 
for the Sunday school, 30 new writers 
will make their appearance as authors 
of the lesson books. They will give 


' part-time to the production of the ma- 


terial, which will be under the editor- 


_ ship of Dr. Harold Mumper. Staff ed- 


itors also engaged in preparing the ma- 
terial are Miss Mabel Elsie Locker and 


‘Dr. Gustav K. Wiencke. 


Assignment of a large part of the 
Augsburg preparation to non-resident 
writers is a new policy of the Parish 
and Church School Board. One pur- 
pose of the arrangement is to free staff 
editors for preparing a large amount 


1 of new educational material being 
planned. 


‘The Rev. Reginald W. Deitz has been 


assigned as editor of The Parish School, 


a monthly periodical of religious edu- 
cation. Dr. Theodore K. Finck con- 
tinues as editor-in-chief of the Chris- 


tian Growth Series of Sunday school 
|. lessons, which is nearing completion 
_ for the six to 14-year-age groups. 


Preparation of lessons for the begin- 


ner: and senior pupils is beginning. 
> First-year courses for these groups will 
be ready in 1947. 


Remarkable success has been 
Christian Growth 
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one-third million lesson books have 
been purchased. The series is a joint 
project of the American Lutheran 
Church, Augustana Synod, and United 
Lutheran Church. 


Offerman birthday 

Dr. Henry Offermann, for more than 
35 years a professor at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, reaches 80 years of age on 
July 11. He is living at 355 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 


How to treat alcoholics 
“In treating alcoholics . . . do not 


preach at them, pray at them or throw 
Bible quotations at them,” the Rev. 
Melvin S. Lange advised pastors at the 
Atlantic regional meeting of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Conference in Rich- 
mond, Va., recently. 

“They pay no attention,” he said. 
“Alcohol is their biggest problem, and 
therefore the most important thing in 
their lives. Consideration of that out- 
weighs any consideration they would 
have for what the pastor is saying.” 

Usually the patient must be brought 
to a more normal condition before he 
can be interested in religion. 

Pastor Lange maintained that there 
is no such thing as an “alcoholic per- 
sonality.” One half of all inebriates 
drink because of a physical or mental 
illness. The remainder try to overcome 
frustration, inferiority complexes or 
other _ personality maladjustments 
through drink. 

Co-operation between physicians, 
psychiatrists, therapists and pastors in 
a clinical setup is the answer, said Mr. 
Lange, who is pastor of Christ Church, 
Staunton, Va. When the illness is cured 
the drinking takes care of itself. 

The clergyman attacked a popular 
false conception that alcohol is the 
cause of alcoholism. Too many people 
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drink normally without becoming al- 
coholics, he said, for this to be true. 

Pastor Lange praised the work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Help from a 
person who has been in a similar con- 
dition makes much more impression on 
an alcoholic, he said, than advice from 
a minister. 


Help reaches Poland 
Receipt of $21,560 from Lutheran 


World Action has been acknowledged 
by Bishop Jan Szeruda, head of the 
Polish Evangelical Augsburg Church. 

Bishop Szeruda also reports the ar- 
rival of the ship “Jutlandia” at the port 
of Gdynia with a cargo of 500 bales of 
clothing, 100 cases of shoes, and the 
motor car for the Consistory—all sent 
by Lutherans of America. 

“In the name of the Consistory of the 
Polish Evangelical Church I beg to 
thank you most heartily for the pre- 
cious gift to our church,” Bishop 
Szeruda said. “It is all the more val- 


uable to us since it was received during 
a period of complete abandonment and | 
estrangement. 

“We survived a long period of dif- 
ficult tests and terrible sufferings. We 
have lost many experienced and de- 
voted workers, thousands of faithful 
members, in addition to churches and 
chapels and many institutions. Parishes 
that were formerly prosperous are now 
poor and need assistance. 

“We accept your assistance with deep 
gratitude to God, and with full ac- 
knowledgment of your ardor. The. 
money has alleviated the distressed 
pastors, members of the Consistory, 
and the employees. We have also 
shared it with people who lost their 
belongings in Warsaw or in concentra- 
tion camps. 

“We do not feel lonely now with the 
knowledge that we co-operate with 
you, my brethren, and are all whole-) 
heartedly committed to the care of 
God.” 


THEY "WROTE" THE BIBLE in Trinity Church, North Side, Pittsburgh. As a project to increase 

acquaintance with the Bible, under the leadership of Dr. Grover E. Swoyer, 150 men of the con- 
gregation made a hand-written copy of the entire Book. Above, Ralph Reinwald, Robbin B. | 
Wolfe, and Dr. Swoyer inspect the 10-pound volume 
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Explaining China 


RAPID CHANGES in the Chinese po- 
litical situation are highly confusing to 
the Western mind, and the sudden 
breaking of truces is particularly pro- 
voking. Perhaps some of the Chinese 
political background will help in the 
understanding. 

The Kuomintang, which Chiang Kai- 
shek heads, began in 1919 as an ideal- 


istic conservation of the power and re- 
‘sources of China. During the years of 


struggle with Japan, many of those in 


_ power have used their opportunity for 


personal advantage, have encouraged 
graft and corruption, and hindered any 


approach to the democracy promised 


by Sun Yat-Sen. 
Their adversaries, the Communists, 
whatever their beginning, are not on 


_ the Soviet type. Their stubborn fight 


ernment. 
actually is helping them, it is not to 


in Manchuria is for autonomy of gov- 
If the Soviet government 


further that outcome, but to keep alive 


_ confusion. These Chinese Communists 


firmly believe that if a free election 
were held they would win among the 
rank and file of the people. Unfor- 
tunately, among their leaders as among 


_ the Nationalists, there are too many 
_ who are using their power for personal 


- advantage. 
_ power are the steady source of the con- 


These rivals for personal 


ot tinuing struggle, not the common 


people. 


Not conservative 


YOUNG MEMBERS of Britain’s Conser- 


- vative Party are sensitive to the un- 


favorable significance that a busy 


z propaganda has attached to the word 


J 
fe 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


“conservative,” and everything it stands 
for. Consequently they urge their lead- 
ers to discard the old name in favor of 
“The Progressive Freedom Party.” 

When the Conservatives were still in 
power they rejected the Beveridge plan 
for social rehabilitation as impossible. 
Now they are sorry, and are planning 
a program that promises to go much 
further. Whether from policy or prin- 
ciple, remains to be seen. 


Want 40,000,000 

ARGENTINA HAS joined a number of 
other nations in an inviting mood to- 
ward immigrants. With the vast num- 
ber of displaced and dispossessed in the 
world, that should be easy. But, like 
other seekers, Argentina wishes to 
“choose her prospective citizens. 

President Peron has a carefully or- 
ganized plan to raise the country’s pop- 
ulation from 14,000,000 to 40,000,000, 
but he wants them to come from Spain, 
Italy, Ireland, Holland and Belgium. 
It may be just an accident that these 
are Catholic countries, excepting Hol- 
land. It goes without saying, however, 
that ultimate military predominance in 
Latin America is in the background of 
Peron’s purpose. 


India. is willing 

INDIA’S UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE toward 
Britain’s proposals for an interim gov- 
ernment, is due, first of all to the Mos- 
lems. Their stubborn demand for 
Pakistan (an independent state for the 
Moslems), suddenly weakened because 
of serious reverses in the recent elec- 
tions of provinces they thought secure 
for their program. 


Strategically also their position is 
precarious in the event of a military 
showdown. Their two chief territories 
are separated by a wide stretch of 
solidly Hindu territory, and they are 
in a distinct minority in others they 
claim for their rule. For that reason 
the Moslems began to utter dark threats 
of welcoming communism, and thus gain 
the support of Russia. Such professions 
were made by Sir Feroz Khan Noon in 
a recent Moslem political convention. 

The threat was made for its nuisance 
value, to influence the councils of Brit- 
ain and the U. S. The present govern- 
ing circles and leading Moslem families 
are wise enough to know that such a 
step would lead to their final destruc- 
tion. 


Strong man in Brazil 

THE NEW REGIME in Brazil, which 
promised a welcome relief from the 
Vargas dictatorship, and a return to 
democratic government, is breaking its’ 
word. Under the new President Dutra, 
a constitution is being constructed to 
follow the Franco, Salazar and Musso- 
lini ideas of government. 5 

If it is foisted on the state, it will au- 
thorize not only inequality between cit- 
izens and aliens, but also between na- 
tive- and foreign-born citizens of 
Brazil. 

Only native-born Brazilians will be 
permitted to control or direct news- 
papers and other publications. But even 
those activities, together with all means 
of public information—radio, television, 
telephone and telegraph, will be subject 
to the unrestrained power of local au- 
thorities. 

Though the anti-foreign program of 
Dutra differs on the surface from the 
ultra-nationalism of Peron in Argen- 
tina, yet, between them, these two 
rulers will turn-their states into a neo- 
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totalitarian stronghold that will menace 
democratic forms of government in 
Latin America. : 
No runs 

GERMAN INVENTIVENESS has devised a 
machine that will soon give great pleas- 
ure to the feminine world. The U. S. 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Inves- 
tigators discovered in a German factory 
a knitting machine that produces run- 
proof, reinforced hosiery. Its output 
should soon be available here, for the 
invention is offered free for use by any 
American hosiery mill. The patents 
have been taken over as a part of Ger- 
man reparations. ; 


ews 


Russia’s nunT for reparations is un- 


ceasing, diversified and sometimes in- 
genious, particularly its latest. News- 
papers printed in her zone in Germany 
have recently been required to pay one 
cent for each copy issued, this to pay 
for the Soviet Information Service. 

At first the papers used to get this 
service free, and the Soviet was anxious 
to have the editors..use it. Now the 
leading Berlin paper has a daily cir- 
culation of 160,000, which means a daily 
payment to the Russian authorities of 


$160 for a strictly censored budget of. 


information that is not worth any 
price as actual news. 


Oil 

THE HUNT FoR oil deposits is being 
extended into regions that will still 
further snarl the tangled diplomatic 
threads of the Near East. The coun- 
tries to be explored are Palestine, 
Syria, Lebanon and Trans-Jordan at 
least. Geological surveys have indicated 
the probable presence of petroleum de- 
posits in these heretofore untapped 
areas. 
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WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


REPORTER LOOKS AT RELIGION 

Our guest writer for this week is 
Robert Tate Allan, church editor of the 
Washington Post and member of Luther 


Place Church. 


Lights and shadows 


“Covering” religious news for a 


‘metropolitan daily, particularly in the 


nation’s capital, is an exciting venture 


in human relations. Monday you may 


be sitting in on a Lutheran ministers’ 
meeting; Tuesday may find you a guest 


-at a Jewish passover feast; Wednesday 


you may be watching a Catholic bish- 


‘op’s consecration. 


With an objective eye you see the 
virtues and shortcomings of the Church. 


- Some things make you swell with pride 


for the institution of the Church. Some 


_ things make you wonder how much real 
religion there is among so-called church 


- people. 


You are attending a certain 


| church meeting and the noon hour ar- 
_rives. A clergyman invites you to eat 


with him. As you and he prepare to 


_ sit at a certain table, he suddenly tugs 
at your arms, pulls you away to an- 


- other table. 


“There is a Negro min- 


ister sitting over there,” he explains. 


i al 


You recall the night that Major 


Campbell Johnson, a Negro, stood be- 


fore 1,000 white and Negro folks in 


_ the Mayflower Hotel and received the 


¥ 
Na 
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annual Washington Federation of 
k Churches’ award for outstanding Chris- 
_tian service to the community. You 


recall the thousands of Christians who 
are struggling for better race relations. 


Midwesterners 
In observing the Washington church 
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scene, I have noted more readiness to 
link up with local churches on the part 
of midwesterners in our midst than 
those from some other sections. Some 
ministers explain to me that religion 
seems to be more deeply rooted in mid- 
westerners’ lives; perhaps in most 
towns and small cities out there the 
whole community life revolves around 
the church. 


The presidents 

It has been my pleasure to cover re- 
ligious services where two of the chief 
executives attended—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. The 
most heart-warming experience of this 
kind was when Mr. Truman attended 
services at Walter Reed Chapel on the 
first Sunday in Washington after be- 
coming president. After the service the 
president paused to shake hands with 
veterans on crutches, in wheel-chairs 
and on canes. And to each he gave his 
warm smile and word of encourage- 
ment. 

I recall a drama that took place while 
the late F, D. Roosevelt was attending a 
city-wide service Christmas Day, 1942, 
at Epiphany Episcopal Church. A Se- 
cret Service man sidled up to another 
male worshiper in a center pew, 
prodded a gun in his ribs, and de- 
manded to know what he was doing in 
church with a gun under his coat. 

Under pressure the other man yanked 
credentials from his pocket. He was 
Captain Bert Sheldon, of the Capitol 
Hill night police detail. He neglected to 
leave his gun at home when he came 
to services in his own church. 


OTTAWA — 


By LLOYD H. SCHAUS) 


Political patriarch 


June 8, 1946, was a red-letter day for 
the Right Honourable William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, prime minister of 
Canada. On that day he surpassed the 
record of leadership, previously held 
by Sir John A. Macdonald, as holding 
the office of prime minister longer than 
any other man, just two days short of 
19 years. 

Mr. King is now not only patriarch 
of Canadian political leaders but also 
an elder statesman of the world. He 
has broken the record of tenure of all 
Commonwealth prime ministers since 
Sir Robert Walpole, 1721-42. If Mr. 
King holds office until April 19, 1948 he 
will have broken that record too. 

Assuming office as the leader of Can- 
ada’s government for the first time in 
December 1921, Mr. King has suffered 
only one major defeat at the polls and 
has been re-elected four times. 


Enigma 

The power of this leader is a strange 
enigma, for Mr. King lacks many of the 
gifts usually essential to political suc- 
cess. He is not the kind of glittering 
leader for whom men will die. He is 
rather the quiet, substantial type for 
whom men will vote. ; 

His is the leadership of the head 
rather than the heart. He has the ca- 
pacity to persuade the electorate, but 
not the capacity to make friends. Never 
married, he lives the life of a hermit 
in the old Laurier mansion. Here in 
the third-floor study he deliberates on 
the business of government. Few there 
are who have had the privilege of en- 
tering that “sanctum sanctorum,” yet 
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he has shown an unerring knowledge 
of the Canadian people, their hopes and 
fears, strength and weakness, and all 
the deep inarticulate feelings which 
make a nation. 


The record stands 

Friends and foes disagree as to Mr. 
King’s achievements. Certain items 
stand out clearly. First is his mastery 
of Canada’s basic political and social 
problem, the issue of race. Lord Dur- 
ham described the situation as “two 
races struggling within the bosom of a 
single state.” Mr. King has been able 
to bridge the gulf between the Eng- 
lish-speaking and French-speaking 
people and was able to carry the nation 
through a second world war without 
destroying its unity. a 

Mr. King also helped io shape the 
present structure of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The Imperial 
Conference called in 1921 proposed the 
consolidation and centralization of the 
Empire. When Matkenzie King ar- 
rived he was expected to add his ap- 
proval to the plan, but stubbornly re- 
fused. He sensed the movement of his- 
tory far more accurately than the Em- 
pire’s elder statesmen. He maintained 
that if the Empire was to survive it 
must become a commonwealth of free 
nations. : 

Even before the second world war 
had ended, Mr. King was declaring that 
a new world order must begin to 
emerge. It was as a preliminary instru- 
ment in this new order that he sup- — 
ported the creation of the United Na- 
tions. It was Mr. King who first advo- 
cated world government as the alter- 
native to destruction of civilization. 
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By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


The emphasis in the United Lutheran 
‘| Synod of New York is at long last on 
the word—united. This was really 
shown in the eighteenth annual con- 
| yention, held at the Church of the 
| Reformation, Rochester, June 17-20. 
The high note of interest was first 
shown at the communion service, held 
"tT / at Concordia Church. A sermon was 
| preached by the synod president, Dr. 
:| Frederick R. Knubel. 
“|. Ata service on Tuesday evening, Dr. 
| Franklin Clark Fry detailed the work 
which the Church is carrying on abroad 
and at home. He was back in the 
| church of his childhood where his 
' father was the beloved pastor for 25 
| years, he spoke before a packed church, 
i and the music of the large male choir 
| was supreme! 
t Dr. Fry also conducted a question- 
f and-answer period on Wednesday. The 
' way that man can answer questions, to 
| the point, in the twinkle of an eye! A 
| teacher who taught him in P. S. 23, 
' Rochester, was present and remarked, 
| “He was always that way!” as proudly 
as if she had been his mother. 
The Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht, a 
_ member of the New York Synod, mis- 
| sionary to China, was present, having 
_ returned only a month ago. Here is a 
_ man who, with his family, endured in- 
| ternment throughout the war, when he 
i} might have returned long ago. I do 
not know Charles Reinbrecht well, but 
| as I shook his hand on Monday night 
_ I truly felt that he was a twentieth- 
4 century St. Paul! 
_ The Rev. Frederick Noeldeke has 
i served this synod and the New York 
| Ministerium as German secretary for a 
} period of 25 years, under seven pres- 


\ 
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: Unite Synod of New York Becomes United 


idents and in co-operation with five 
secretaries. At the suggestion of Pas- 
tor Noeldeke himself, his office was 
abolished, due to changing conditions. 
The German Conference, reduced to five 
congregations, will disband in 1948. 


PRESIDENT FRY and the pastor of Rochester's 
oldest Lutheran Church, the Rev. Frederick W. 
Grunst, Zion 


Edmund Wagner, treasurer of the’ 
synod, was elected for another term of 
one year. Mr. Wagner, president of 
the General Realty Corporation, New 
York City, is of immense help in coun- 
seling the synod in matters of finance 
and real estate. 

Important steps in evangelism were 
taken, showing a united synod. Prepa- 
rations are being made for action in the 
fall to increase Sunday school enroll- 
ment. Lapsed members will receive at- 
tention at the same time. The Luther 
League, at its state convention in Trin- 
ity Church, Kingston, took similar, 
action. 

The synodical brotherhood held sim- 
ultaneous meetings. The chief item was 
a banquet on Wednesday, when Dr. 
Amos John Traver, professor at Hamma 
Divinity School, spoke on “Grace in 
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PASTORS of Rochester churches, Alfred L. Beck (left), William M. Horn, Robert W. Stackel, ‘with 
Dr. F, R. Knubel, formerly pastor of Rochester's Reformation Church and now president of the 
New York Synod 


Living.” Other featured speakers were 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, Steward- 
ship Secretary of the ULCA, and Dr. 
Henry J. Arnold, president of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta. 

The adoption of the budget was given 
much attention. The new arrangement, 
arrived at after many changes, shows 
increased appreciation of the obligation 
to the ULC. 

In 1944 and 1945 this synod exceeded 
its quota for Lutheran World Action, 
and it will be done again! With a two- 
year quota of $696,312, the Rev. Joseph 
B. Flotten, chairman, was able to re- 
port $303,834 already subscribed, with 
reports incomplete. Dr. Knubel made 
the categorical remark, “Lutheran 


World Action has blessed the synod, ° 


even as-it has blessed people through- 
out the world!” Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, was a featured speaker 
on this subject. 

Other forward steps included the 
adoption of comprehensive plans for 
guiding those who are preparing for the 
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ministry; means for recruiting girls for 
full-time church work; steps toward 
co-ordination of the extensive social 
mission work on the territory of the 
synod; the expressed desire that can- 
didates for the ministry spend at least 
one year in a Lutheran seminary; rules 
for filling pastorates when vacancies 
occur; and the establishment of a stand- 
ing committee on pensions. 

The Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, 
necrologist, conducted memorial serv- 
ices for 12 pastors who died since the 


last synod meeting. The sermon was © 


preached by the Rev. Behrend Mehr- 
tens, pastor of Trinity Church, New 
Haven, Conn. Devotional services and 
prayers were in charge of various pas- 


tors, while sermons were preached by © 


the Rev. Ralph W. Loew, of Holy Trin- 


ity, Buffalo, and the Rev. Cyril A. 


Lucas, of St. Paul’s, New York City. 
The Rev. Edmund A. Bosch, now pastor — 


of Zion Church, Utica, an army chap- 
lain for five years, spoke on behalf of 


the members of the synod who served — 


in the chaplaincy. 
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CONFERENCE of Lutheran Professors of Theology, in Philadelphia, June 20-22 

Front row, left to right, George Aus, St. Paul; R. R. Syre, Fremont; A. R. Wentz, Gettysburg; 
T. A. Kantonen, Springfield; E. E. Flack, Springfield; L. D. Reed, Philadelphia. 

Second row, left to right, W. D. Allbeck, Springfield; P. Bretscher, St. Louis; C. K. Bell, Columbia; 
H. C. Leupold, Columbus; G. E. Arden, Rock Island; C. Cooper, Philadelphia. 

Third row, left to right, E. C. Fendt, Columbus; T. G. Tappert, Philadelphia; J. K. Linn, Columbia; 
T. S. Liefeld, Columbus; W. H. Cooper, Minneapolis; E. T. Horn, Philadelphia; A. J. Traver, 


Springfield. 


Top row, left to right, C. W. Kegley, Maywood; N. Willison, Saskatoon; P. J. Hoh, Philadelphia; 
T. Graebner, St. Louis; O. F. Nolde, Philadelphia; R. D. Snyder, Philadelphia; E. H. Wahlstrom, 
Rock Island; C. Bergendoff, Rock Island; J. A. Dell, Columbus; J. C. Mattes, Dubuque; 


M. J. Heinecken, Philadelphia. 


Slovak Synod Plans Increased Participation in ULC Programs 


By AUGUST A. SKODACEK 


TWENTY-SIX PasTorS from eight states 


- attended the annual-convention of the 


Slovak Zion Synod in Holy Trinity 


Church, Detroit, Mich., June 17-19. 


They represented 40 bi-lingual congre- 
gations and 19,847 baptized members. 
Consciousness of the work of the 
ULC was reflected in business sessions. 
Seventy-five per cent of the synod bud- 


- get will be channeled to the national 
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.\ 


; 


church in the future. Sixty-five per 
cent has been given in the past. It was 
also voted to forward $1,000 as part 
of the ULC apportionment assigned 
the synod. © 
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One hundred twenty-five dollars will 
be sent to a ministerial student in 
South America. Three Slovak students 
are now studying in American semi- 
naries. 

Convention speakers were Dr. J. Igor 
Bella, Bridgeport, Conn.; the Rev. Gus- 
tav Chernansky, Newark, N. J.; and 
the Rev. John Kalny, Duquesne, Pa., 
convention chaplain. Dr. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, represented the ULC. He urged 
members of the Slovak Synod to attend 
various meetings of other ULC synods, 
and appealed for close adherence to 
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OFFICERS of Slovak Zion Synod. John Shintay (left), secretary; Dr. J. 
Daniel J. Adamcik, treasurer 


the plan for membership transfer as 
established by the ULC, 

An exegetical study, “The Work of 
the Holy Spirit,’ was presented by the 
Rev. Andrew Balaska, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. The Rev. Matthew Benko, 
Cleveland, Ohio, read a paper on “The 
Atomic Age and the Christian Faith.” 

The Rev. Vladimir Hibian, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Skaneateles. 
N. Y., and the Rev. John Zornan, pas- 
tor of Immanuel Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were admitted into synod. Holy 
Trinity Church, Skaneateles, N. Y., was 
added to the congregational roll. 


RESOLUTIONS of greetings were voted 
to Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the ULC; Bishops Vladimir Cobrda 
of Liptovsky and Sv. Mikulas and Sam- 
uel Osusky of Bratislava, Slovakia. 

Officers elected were: Dr. J. Igor 
Bella, Bridgeport, Conn., president; the 
Rev. John Shintay, New York City, 
secretary; the Rev. Daniel Adamcik, 
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Igor Bella, president; 


Minneapolis, Minn., treasurer; the Rev. 


Joseph Billy, Binghamton, N. Y., sta- 
tistician; the Rev. George Churlick, 
Guttenberg, N. J., publication director; 
and the Rev. Andrew B. Swasko, Char- 
leroi, Pa., administrator of the syn- 
odical magazine. 

Editors of Sion, synodical publication, 
will be: the Rev. Gustav Chernansky, 
Newark, N. J., Slovak section; the Rev. 
August Skodacek, Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., English section. 

Presidents of the conferences elected 
were: the Rev. Andrej Balaska, Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn., Eastern Confer- 
ence; the Rev. Stephen Zima, Detroit, 
Mich., Central Conference; the Rev. 
Daniel Adamcik, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Western Conference. 

Delegate to the ULC convention will 
be the Rev. Joseph Billy, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Alternates chosen were the Rev. 
Paul Putra, Irwin, Pa., and the Rev. 
Andrej Balaska, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
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‘Women Can Feed the World 


By RUBY LORNELL 


It's up to the American housewives to save food for the starving 


THERE'S ENOUGH TALK about calories 
in the newspapers and magazines these 
days to make you think you're at the 
annual meeting of the Overweight 


“Women’s Club. There isn’t one of us 


who doesn’t know, through exposure 


‘to newsprint and the radio, that the 


average number of calories consumed 
per day in the United States is 3200 to 


' 3400; that in Europe and Asia it varies 


from 2500 calories per day in the most 
favored places to less than 1000 in the 
less fortunate areas. But statistics in 


_ calories, as in any other subject, mean 


little by themselves. 

Let’s put it this way: 

On 3300 calories per day a man can 
put in a good day’s work, have energy 
enough at the end of the day to laugh 


' and to play and to sing. Some of us at 


that average can even tip the scales at 
more than is good for us. 

On a 2500 caloric average, you can 
still put in a good day’s work; you may 
not play quite so hard, nor laugh so 
often, but you’re able to face the day’s 
problems with confidence. You go 
about rebuilding your life, and your 
country’s life, from the debris that is 
left after the war, seeing in the future 
some ray of hope. 

On a 1900 caloric average you lose 
some weight. If you have the money 
you patronize the black market trying 
to get some extra food, even though 
you know that same black market is 
cutting the throat of your country’s 
economy: You can work a number of 
hours each day, but your efforts are 


_ concentrated not on the rebuilding of 
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your home and your country, but on 
getting food. You get impatient and 
irritable, and what family life is left 
gets to be rather unpleasant. 


For the’ millions who fall. below this 
last level for any length of time, the 
only hope is that death may provide 
quick, merciful release. 


Own 1500 catorires a day, you lose a 
great deal of weight; it’s almost impos- 
sible to put in a whole day’s work; your 
thoughts are uncontrollable. They 
dwell on nothing but food—food—food. 
There’s a bit of lumber and brick here 
where your house once stood, and you 
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could piece it together and make some 
kind of a shack out of it—but you’re 
so unutterably weary! And your child 
is taking on the fearful signs of the 
starved—bony legs, distended stomach, 
circled eyes, the tragedy of a lifetime 
already in his young face. 

On a 1000 caloric average per day, 
you exist on the thin edge between life 
and death. You muster what energy 
you have to search the few remaining 
garbage cans for food. You see the 
aged and the infirm and the very young, 
one by one, succumbing to the inroads 
of starvation. You’re ready to listen to 
anyone—anyone!—who will give you 
food. You look at people with full 
stomachs as if they were from another 
planet. You don’t know what they’re 
talking about when they speak of free- 
dom ... democracy. Food is the only 
reality! 


THE SOLUTION SEEMS OBVIOUS—to cut 
down the amount of food that we are 
eating and send it to those who must 
have it, until such time as they are suf- 
ficiently recovered from the ravages of 
war to provide their own food supply. 
It is to this end that our government 
is now—though belatedly—directing its 
efforts. It has apparently been decided 
that food rationing will not be put into 
effect, at least not yet, since it would 
be too late to cope with the present 
emergency. A number of organizations 
omit bread from their luncheons. 
Hotels and restaurants are omitting 
bread and other cereal products from 
their evening meals three nights a 
week. 

All of this is highly commendable. 
But the responsibility for the effective- 
ness of this voluntary rationing pro- 
gram lies not with the government, nor 
with restaurant and hotel owners, but 
with the American housewives. We 


plan what shall be eaten and how much 
of it. And so long as we are serving 
unlimited quantities of bread and other 
cereals, so long as we insist that our 
families shall not be without anything 
so long as it’s humanly possible for us 
to get it—even at black market prices! 
—just that long will the thousands in 
Europe and Asia continue to die in the 
agonies of starvation. We cannot feed 
the Europeans and Asiatics on govern- 
ment pronouncements; we can feed 
them only with shipments of food that 
have been made possible because we 
have voluntarily restricted our own 
eating habits. 


I serrousty poust that the woman 
who spends her time bewailing the fact 
that she can’t get all the food she would 
like to have for her family has enough 
stamina to put this program into ef- 
fective operation. I doubt that the 
woman who is willing to play ball with 
black market chiselers in order to have 
the choice cuts of meat for her table 
can be counted on for any great amount 
of help. 

But I believe that Christian women 
in America are strong enough, nu- 
merically and morally, to measure up 
to the task. We can do it, first of all, 
by planning our own meals carefully 
and wisely, in line with government 
recommendations for two wheatless 
meals per day, one wheatless day per 
week, and two days per week of “Euro- 
pean diet.” Secondly, through contacts 
with our friends in church groups, in 
women’s clubs, in PTA meetings, we 
can steer the conversation away from 
nylons and into these channels, so that 
every woman- with whom we come in 
contact will at least have been exposed 
to the fact that the problem of feeding 
the world now rests squarely on our 
shoulders! 
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The Church Speaks to 


Roman Catholics are training men for active leadership 
in labor unions. Lutherans have something to teach too 


the Christian Church in 


Roman Catholic Church e 
- thinks there should be 


' Trade Unionists is con- 


WuHaT INFLUENCE has 


labor unions? 
However much, the 


more—and is doing some- 
thing about it. 

For the ninth year, the 
Association of Catholic 


ducting “labor schools” 
throughout America. To 
these informal sessions 
of instruction and open discussion come 
men and women—union and non-union 
—trom the trades, industry, and busi- 


__ ness offices. 


One such school, conducted at St. 
Michael’s Church, Mariners Harbor, 
Staten Island, N. Y., located a short dis- 
tance from the Bethlehem Steel and 
Brewer shipyards, recently held its 


' second series of eight Wednesday night 


sessions in the parish hall. Posters and 
newspaper advertisements announced 


_ the meetings and the subjects: social 


ethics—labor problems, union organ- 


ization, and parliamentary procedure. 


The aims? To fight communism in 
unions and to provide them with in- 
formed Catholic leadership. 

‘To accomplish these purposes, the 
sessions are planned to give these men 
and women the point of view of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, information as 
to the. structure and operation of 


_ unions; both national and local, and, 


\ 


) . 
; 


finally, to give them instruction and 
experience in parliamentary procedure. 


Iv’s EFFECTIVE. One union member 
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Catholic Trade Unionists. 


labor 


—— said, “We learn what it’s 
ae all about. Now I know 
how to stop something 
from being railroaded 
through at a meeting.” 
One of the recent 
meetings at St. Michael’s 
church hall was con- 
ducted by a young priest 
and two lawyers who be- 
came interested in the 
project through Father 
John P. Monaghan, chap- 
lain of the Association of 


The priest, speaking first, called 
upon employees to show their interest 
and pride in what they produce for 
the good of the country, in the same 
way that management shows interest 
and pride. He also stressed that labor 
had a right to share in management, 
profits, and in the ownership of busi- 
ness. Labor is not a commodity; it is 
work and energy of fellow human be- 
ings, he said. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION of the 
CIO and AFL were then clearly and 
simply explained by one of the law- 
yers, the attorney for an independent 
union on Staten Island. The other at- 
torney, a veteran, active in public af- 
fairs, discussed the responsibility of a 
union to its members. Abuses and in- 
justices in labor unions and suggestions 
for improvement were frankly dis- 
cussed. Specific examples were given. 
Names were named. All was presented 
on a constructive basis. 

The meeting rose to a higher pitch 
when communism was discussed. “Fight 
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it. Shun its members. Bar them from 
unions,” listeners were told. 

It was stressed that to be against 
communism does not mean “you are 
not liberal.” Teach the communist a 
lesson in co-operation. Teach him to be 
constructive and not tear down. Edu- 
cate others to the Christian way of 
thinking. Remember that at the core 
of communism is the worship of the 
state, atheism. 

So went the instruction. 

Participation in such a meeting and 
consideration of the economic, social, 


and political situation of the country 
leads one to this conclusion: 

There is a tremendous need for the 
Lutheran Church to launch the “labor 
school” type of program. There is need 
for the Lutheran emphasis on genuine 
Christian brotherhood, on Christian 
stewardship, and on evangelism. Hu- 
manitarianism is not enough. Interest 
and pride in work are not enough. We 
are stewards of Christ. Out of gratitude 
to Him, we serve God and man well. 
This is what must be said—and can be 
said by the Lutheran Church. 


ris 


In his book, Where are We in Religion? Joseph Fort Newton says 
that in Wales at a time when it seemed that a revolution would break 
out, he asked a labor leader what tie was holding things together. 
His reply was, “All that holds is the fact that these men went to 
Sunday school in the churches and chapels of Wales years ago. ~ 


Nothing else restrains them.” 


ne 
Protection 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“LIGHTNING DOES strike twice” is the 
title of a small booklet issued by the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department. It was sent home by an 
eighteen-year-old sailor to his father, 
a former Army chaplain. The intention 
of the pamphlet is to warn that ven- 
ereal disease can be contracted a sec- 
ond time even though previously cured. 

While it suggests mildly that “the 
surest way is not to have sex relations 
at all outside of marriage” it does de- 
scribe in detail the means for prophy- 
laxis. Without question, it implies that, 
with a so-called pro-pak, protection is 
“as simple as A-B-C.” 
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This pamphlet is probably typical of 
the way the whole problem is handled 
in the armed services. Our boys are 
allowed to think that prostitution is to 
be expected. A Navy chaplain told me 
that men were stationed at the gang 
planks when the men were going 
ashore, to offer to each sailor a pro-pak. 
Some would refuse them but would 
have to submit to ridicule of their more 
“manly” mates. This chaplain was 
further disgusted to discover that the 
pro-paks were charged to his welfare 
account and he would have to enter 
them on his books. 

Reports have been widely published 
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regarding lines of men before houses 


_ of prostitution; of officers who frankly 


disclaimed any interest in the habits of 
their men so long as they were fit for 


_ their duties; and of bawdy shows too 


suggestive to pass censorship in any 
American community. The chaplains 
uniformly blame the moral standards of 
any outfit on the type of commanding 


officers. Let us believe that the greater 


fare of their men. 


number of officers were concerned with 
something more than the animal wel- 
But there were 
enough who neither by example nor 
precept were any help to their chap- 


' lains. 


ALL THIS IS WATER over the mill- 
wheel. Our present concern is the 


young men now being inducted and the 


young men who will be inducted if uni- 
versal military service wins. Must it be 
taken for granted that these young men 
will yield to the unusual temptations 
of their new life? Do we want them told 
that of course it would be better not to 
sin, but that if they do, there is a safe 
way? Is this whole question of purity 
based on physical considerations? 

In view of the effect of impurity on 
the possibilites of happy family life, 
this sin becomes part of a major social 

problem. Prostitution is the deadly 
enemy of the home, and the home is 
the danger spot in our whole social 
system. We must depend on this gen- 
eration of young men to build the kind 
of homes that will be a wholesome set- 
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ting for the children of the next gen- 
eration. 

From the Christian standpoint, clean 
living is founded on relationship to God. 
We must support our chaplains in their 
efforts to give a better reason for pur- 
ity than the production of healthy ani- 
mals. When we degrade ourselves by 
sin we rob God, who has bought us 
with a price. How fortunate is the 
young man who has been well in- 
structed in the Catechism. How doubly 
fortunate the young sailor who, like 
our chaplain’s son, has not only ‘been 
told the facts of life but who knows 
Christ as his Saviour. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE means 
entrusting each new generation of 
young men to the armed services. The 
armed services have not shown any 
competence to guard the morals of our 
youth.’ The policy generally seems to 
have been to restrict responsibility to 
health and morale and leave the rest to 
the chaplains. Fortunate was the chap- 
lain whose commanding officer took a 
personal interest in his work and by 
his example proved his sincerity. If our 
young men are to be placed in the care 
of officers, we must demand that they 
be morally clean and accept responsi- 
bility for safeguarding the morals of 
their men. One chaplain reported a 
notoriously immoral officer to the offi- 
cer in command, and received this 
reply: “Well, you can’t courtmartial an 
officer for immorality.” Well, why not? 


History is turned out of its channel, the world is swung on its 
hinges, not so much by people who have both feet on the ground as 
by people who have “one foot in heaven.” 
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Can Catholics be Tolerant? 


By LLOYD M. WALLICK 


Tolerance is possible only among people who acknowledge that others 
have good qualities which they lack themselves. Can Catholics do that? 


SUPPOSE THAT WE RECOGNIZE, acknowl- 
edge, and repent our sins against toler- 
ance. Where are we then? We are, I 
should say, in the favorable situation 
of the man who clears out of his way 
obstacles which would hinder an ad- 
vance. We are ina position to exercise 
that larger tolerance which finds some 
truth in opinions which differ from our 
own. We shall have cleared the ground 
for constructive processes. 

Protestants have something to learn 
from Roman Catholics. I suggest two 
things which we who are outside the 
Roman fold can and should learn from 
the faith and life of that great church. 
The first is the meaning of real piety. 
I do not want to suggest that there are 
no pious Protestants. Quite the con- 
trary. I gladly bear witness to the 
godly life and character of many whom 
I know and have known. Neither the 
Church of Rome nor any other section 
of Christendom has a monopoly in 
saints. 

What I mean is that we Protestants 
are frequently lacking in that simple, 
natural, comprehensive religious atti- 
tude which is characteristic of Roman 
Catholicism at its best. Protestantism 
is too much a Sunday religion, too 
greatly dependent upon the popular 
preacher or the efficient executive. Our 
churches are not places of daily resort 
for prayer and meditation. We are not 
constantly engaging in those acts of 
faith and devotion which should be the 
logical expression of life permeated by 
religion. 
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Protestants are inclined to look with 
scorn upon what they call mere me- 
chanical aids to devotion, and to talk 
about the spiritual quality of their own 
religious life. Such depreciation is a 
mistake. The material is meant to serve 
the spiritual, and failure to recognize 
the aid which may be afforded to devo- 
tion by material things or manual acts 
is an evidence of confused thinking. We 
Protestants can learn much from the 
faithfulness and regularity with which 
Roman Catholics perform their reli- 
gious duties. 


THE SECOND GREAT LESSON we may 
learn from Roman Catholics is that of 
respect for the Church. I mean that in 
the broadest sense. Protestantism, re- 
ligion of individualism, often runs out 
to the point where the Church fades 
quite out of the scene,-and a man thinks 
of his faith as something solely be- 
tween himself and God. As I under- 
stand it, such an attitude would be im- 
possible for the Roman Catholic. The 
great institution of divine foundation 
is the nursing mother of his faith, the 
tender and understanding guide of his 
life. 

Theoretically, the Church is all of 
that for Protestants, too, but to the ex- 
tent that we regard it as a functional 
rather than an organic entity, we con- 
vict ourselves of something less than 
an adequate understanding of what the 
Church is intended to be for us. Let us 
Protestants gladly acknowledge that our 
Catholic friends can teach us some- 
thing about respect for the Church. 
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Now I raise the question whether 
Catholics can learn anything from Prot- 


- estants. Many Catholics do not feel that 


Protestantism can teach them anything. 
If there be such Catholics, I give them 


- eredit for sincerity in their attitude. 


But I maintain that, in holding it, they 
limit themselves to that lesser kind of 
tolerance which regards with pitying 
condescension the errors of others. Such 


_ errors, it may be felt, serve to throw 


into bolder relief and brighter color 
their own undoubted possession of the 


_ truth. Yet I think I can suggest several 


points in which I believe Catholics can 


learn from Protestants. 


THE FIRST OF THESE is the recognition 


_ of the importance of the individual. I 


y 


or 


i 
i 
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have just lamented a common Prot- 
estant tendency to overemphasize this 
point. But if Protestants make too 
much of the individual, if they fail to 
realize a sense of community, Catholics 
frequently make too little of the indi- 
vidual. The grace of God is mediated 
to us through holy Church, the Una 
Sancta, but it is the individual soul to 
which grace comes, not to the mediat- 
ing agency. 

In Roman Catholicism the individual 
too often gets lost in the group. The 
system counts for too much. The in- 
dividual soul counts too little. The Ro- 
man system is old, remarkably efficient, 
even awe-inspiring, but it gives the 
impression of a tremendous machine, 
functioning for its own sake, rather 
than in the service of souls. 


SEconDLY, CaTHoLics can learn from 
Protestants the tremendous and def- 
initely final importance of personal re- 
sponsibility in matters of religion— 
which is only another way of char- 
acterizing private judgment. The usual 
Catholic condemnation of private judg- 
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ment is gravely in error, because it is 
concentrated on the perversion of the 
principle, not on its normal operation. 
The fact is that every decision made, 
every attitude taken, by Protestants or 
Catholics or anybody else, in matters 
of religion, is an act of private judg- 
ment. Every such decision or attitude 
is some way related to accepted norms 
or standards, but that does not affect 
its own fundamental character. 

Catholics should realize this more 
fully than they do. No man should— 
indeed, no man can—transfer to a spir- 
itual guide, however holy, or to a com- 
munity, however august and venerable, 
his own definite, God-given, final per- 
sonal responsibility for what he be- 
lieves and what he does. 


I HAVE TRIED to indicate three possible 
attitudes of tolerance, pleading for that 
which I call “tolerance plus.” I have 
suggested that before we can attain to 
this degree of genuine tolerance we 
must free ourselves from the seven 
deadly sins by which intolerance lives. 
And I have tried to point out several 
respects in which I feel Protestants may 
learn from Catholics, and several in 
which Catholics may, with profit, suf- 
fer themselves to be taught by Prot- 
estants. 

I now venture the suggestion that 
Protestants, to a degree which is im- 
possible for Roman Catholics, can prac- 
tice this larger tolerance. The solemn 
right of private judgment, the serious 
acceptance of final personal responsi- 
bility in matters of religion, gives them 
a breadth of view and depth of charity 
which enables them frankly to recog- 
nize their own shortcomings, and at the 
same time accept the legitimacy of the 
point of view of others. 

This is not to say that they always 
act this way. But the frequent exhi- 
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bitions of Protestant prejudice, ignor- 
ance, and bigotry, are sins against the 
light, the truth, which Protestants have 
in spite of their practical denial of it. 
Sincere and informed Protestants are 
the first to acknowledge the many and 
grievous faults which so often disfigure 
their type of Christianity. 

Here in America the Roman Catholic 
Church has grown great and respected 
by virtue of the effective working of 
the Protestant principle of tolerance. 
I say this in full knowledge of the 
shameful degree of anti-Catholic prej- 
udice which still lingers among us. I 
know there are many Protestants who 
feel it is the right, even the obligation, 
of Roman Catholics to make America 
Catholic if they can. And just that thing 
may be happening! 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN to us Protestants 
if it does occur? Will the principles of 
tolerance prevail? Will Protestants be 
given full liberty of practice, discussion, 
and propaganda? We Protestants would 
like to believe that, but we find it a 
little difficult, in view of the character 
of many authoritative Roman Catholic 
pronouncements, ranging all the way 
from papal encyclicals to definitive ex- 
position of Catholic teaching in recog- 
nized authorities. 

Back in 1927, when it was practically 
certain that Alfred E. Smith would be 
the presidential candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party in the following year, a 
controversy arose on this point. Smith’s 
ecclesiastical mentor in this controversy 
was Msgr. John A. Ryan. His chief 
antagonist was a New York lawyer 
named Charles C. Marshall. Marshall 
protested against the presidential can- 
didacy of a Roman Catholic, claiming 
that Catholics did not believe in the 
separation of church and state, and 
were not prepared to grant tolerance to 
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other religious groups, provided they 
had the power to deny it. In Smith’s 
answer, he argued for the right of every 
American to choose his own religion 
and be free and secure in the practice 
of it. He said in effect: Pll be a good 
Catholic. You be a good Protestant. 
And we'll each respect and support the 
other. That pronouncement was hailed 
as a salutary and essentially American 
statement. 

But it was not regarded with favor 
in the Catholic world outside the United 
States. Catholic papers in Europe be- 
gan to ask what kind of Catholic was 
this who proposed equality to Prot- 
estants? The Syllabus of Errors of Pius 
IX of 1864, and the encyclical of Leo 
XIII on the Christian constitution of 
states (Immortale Dei, 1881) began to 
be quoted. The official Roman Cath- 
olic answer in this country was that 
these papal pronouncements had to do 
with the ideal state, and had no refer- 


ence to conditions in a country like © 


America. But there remained, as there 
still remains, the conviction in the 
minds of many Protestants, that Alfred 
E. Smith was personally going beyond 
the age-old attitude of his church in 
his advocacy of tolerance. 


WHAT WOULD HAPPEN to other reli- 
gious faiths, if and when Roman Cathol- 
icism came into power in the United 
States to such an extent as to be able 
to change the first amendment to the 
Constitution? Millar, Ryan and Boland, 
in their approved work, Catholic Prin- 
ciples of Politics (1940), do not dodge 
that question. Protestantism, they say, 
would be allowed the private, restricted 
liberty of worship, but anything like 
public propaganda, or equality with 
Roman Catholicism would be out of 
the question. “Since no rational end is 
promoted by the dissemination of false 
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doctrine, there exists no right in this 
practice. . . . Error has not the same 
rights as truth.” 

Of course there is always the qual- 
ification that this is a theoretical situa- 
tion, and that there is little or no pros- 
pect of its being actualized. But that is 
not good enough. Nobody talks about 
a theoretical situation without envi- 
sioning the possibility of its coming to 


pass. Regretfully one is forced to the 


conclusion that, on the basis of au- 
thoritative Roman Catholic teaching, 
tolerance has no basis. 

It may be claimed, and it may be 


_ granted as an expedient. This is clearly 


‘ 


stated in the classic Immortale Dei of 
Leo XIII. But Protestants may never 
claim it as a right. More than a hun- 
dred years ago Louis Veuillot, a prom- 
inent French Ultramontanist, said, 
“When you are in the majority we 
claim tolerance from you on the basis 


of your principles; when we are in the 
majority we deny tolerance to you on 
the basis of our principles.” That un- 
compromising declaration of the Ro- 
man Catholic view on tolerance is not 
an inaccurate summary of the official 
voice of that church. On that ground, 
Roman Catholics have no business con- 
sorting with us heretics, except that 
they may convert us. On that ground, 
they have nothing to learn from us ex- 
cept what not to do, what not to believe. 

However, I believe most Catholics, as 
well as Protestants, want to find the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. And that is found in life, 
not only in creed. May we not believe 
that Catholics, down in their hearts, 
transcend the rigid limits of a scho- 
lJastically conceived ecclesiasticism, and 
are ready to practice with us that high 
tolerance which labors unceasingly for 
mutual understanding and edification. 
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The supreme task of the Church is not preaching but practicing 
the Word of God. The Church in any community should be the con- 
science of that community. Its members should set the high standard 
of moral and ethical conduct for that community. They should live 
with and among people, every day, in such a way that people will see 
and know Christ in their lives, rather than having to depend upon 
some great church building to bear mute evidence to a professed faith. 

—Esen Coss BRINK 


You read detective stories? You are interested in the application 
of modern science to criminology? It has gotten so now that a man 
can hardly go into a room without leaving traces of himself. He leaves 
fingerprints all over. He leaves fibers from his clothes and hairs from 
his head. Always where he goes he leaves something of himself 
behind. 

Man discovers that he does that morally. He leaves his moral 
fingerprints on everything he touches. He cannot go into a room with- 
out leaving his traces. And in hours of penitence he understands 
what the converted sinner in Masefield’s poem meant when he said, 


“The harm I done by being me.” 
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Miracle 


STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


KNOW THE BIBLE. Before reading this article, 
read Luke 7:1-28. 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


SOON AFTER JESUS RETURNED to Caper- 
naum, a Gentile sought His aid. The 
man was a centurion, a sort of non- 
commissioned officer having authority 
over a “century” (50 to 100 soldiers). 
His request was not for himself, how- 
ever, but for a slave whom he held in 
affection. This fact receives comment, 
since neither Jews nor Romans were 
accustomed to show consideration for 
their slaves. Luke does state that this 
slave was at the point of death. 

Luke indicates that the centurion, 
having heard of Jesus’ mighty deed of 
mercy, sent Him word through Jewish 
elders. It was his hope, no doubt, thus 
to obtain more favorable consideration. 

These elders pressed their message 
upon Him urgently (this is the old 
meaning of “instantly”) and insisted 
that though he were a Gentile “he was 
worthy” of assistance. Their further 
argument makes it seem that the cen- 
turion was one of those Gentiles, of 
whom we meet many in the New Testa- 
ment, who had accepted the Jewish 
faith in one God. 


WHEN THE CENTURION HEARD that 
Jesus was coming to his aid, humility 
and faith conquered the anxiety that 
had caused him to send for the Master. 
Again he sends a message. We see that 
this Gentile thought more highly of 
Jesus and less highly of himself than 
the elders did. “Lord, don’t trouble, for 
I am not worthy that you should enter 
my house.” 
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Then comes the leap of faith: “It is” 
not necessary for you to come. Only 
speak a word of command and my boy 
will be healed” (verse 7). In his pro- 
fession as a soldier he had learned the 
meaning of authority. He obeyed the 
commands of his superiors; others in 
turn obeyed his. Just so, he thinks, 
will the powers of evil and sickness ac- 
knowledge Jesus’ authoritative word. 

Luke records Jewish opinion about 
the centurion (verse 4), as well as the 
soldier’s opinion of himself (verse 7), 
but more important than either is Jesus’ 
judgment (verse 9). “I say unto you, 
I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel.” Matthew (8:11-12) adds 
words which Luke omits here, since 
he intends to report them in a different 
connection (13:28-29). Their message 
was so necessary, yet so unwelcome, 
that they would naturally have been 
repeated on various occasions. 

The centurion’s faith was amply jus- 
tified, for when the messengers re- 
turned to his house, the boy was in 
good health. 


THE NEXT MIRACLE is recorded only 
by Luke. Nain lies about 25 miles from 
Capernaum, so if Jesus left home very 
early to take full advantage of the cool 
of the day, He may have reached Nain 
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about noon. His popularity with the 


| people remained strong, so many ac- 
| companied Him on this journey. The 
| road from Capernaum, as it nears the 
| eastern edge of Nain, becomes a nar- 
' row, rockbound path, so that Jesus 


came into close contact with another 


_ group that was leaving the village. The 


_ corpse of a young man was being car- 


' ried to its burial place. 


Not only the professional mourners, 
who always formed an escort for the 
dead, but many other villagers were 
there. The tragedy of a widow mourn- 
ing her only son was a proverbial ex- 


_ pression of deepest misery, so such 
sympathy was natural enough. 


Ignoring ceremonial rule that said 
that contact with a corpse rendered one 
“unclean,” Jesus touched the stretcher 


- upon which the corpse lay and its bear- 


_ ers stood still. He had already spoken 
to the mother; now His word is ad- 
_ dressed to her son. “Young man, to 


_ Was. 


ee 


you I say, Arise” (verse 14). 


Jesus addressed him as though he’ 


could hear, and he did. He spoke to 
him as though he were alive, and he 
A single word of power was 
enough. Like a sick man recovering 
from a fever, “he that was dead sat 
up.” We do not wonder that awe filled 
those who watched. We see them grop- 
ing for an explanation of this mighty 
deed of God. “A great prophet is risen 
up among us.” Prophet? The Messiah? 


QUICKLY THE worp of this miracle and 
of the speculation it aroused, spread 
through the land. Even to Judaea, the 
headquarters of His enemies, the word 
flew, arousing faith in some and hatred 
in others, 

The news even penetrated the dark 
dungeon where John the Baptist was 


“He saved the life of a Gentile slave 
and brings a corpse back to life. But 
what of me? He received my baptism 
and acknowledged my service in pre- 
paring the way before Him. Yet He 
lets me rot in this darkness and filth, 
where my death waits only for a fit of 
drunken courage in Herod. What’s 
wrong?” 

So his message is sent by a few faith- 
ful followers to Him who now wore 
John’s mantle of popularity. “Are you 
the Coming One, or must we look for 
another?” (verse 19). These words 
have been variously understood. 

(1) John himself had no doubt con- 
cerning Jesus’ Messiahship, say some, 
but he wanted to establish such faith 
in his disciples. We can sympathize 
with this effort to “save” John’s repu- 
tation, but must conclude that it violates 
the serious tone of the story. 

(2) Some modern scholars suggest 
that this marks John’s first turning to 
Jesus and accepting Him as the Christ. 
This would involve rewriting the Gos- 
pels, for it denies the reported testi- 
mony of John in connection with Jesus’ 
baptism (3:15-17; Mark 1:7-8; Mat- 
thew 3:11-15; John 1:19-34). 

(3) The reports that came to John, 
coupled with his own disillusionment, 
were not what he had expected. He 
looked for a mighty Messiah, whose ir- 
resistible power should overwhelm 
Rome. Yet here is Herod still on the 
throne and the prophet in prison! 


Way vpipn’t Jesus GET on with His 
job? Why did He fritter away His time 
in out-of-the-way villages, helping 
people of whom no one had ever heard? 
He had big things to do, so why should 
He waste His time? This was the back- 
ground out of which came the question 


confined, awaiting the pleasure of aijfithat was sent to Jesus. 
_ ruler whose evil life he had condemned. The Lord was in no hurry to answer. 
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For a time He continued doing the 
works of mercy that occupied Him at 
other times, Infirmities of body and 
spirit yielded to His benign touch. To 
many blind He gave their sight. Only 
after this does He call the attention 
of John’s disciples, and of their master, 
to the great promises concerning the 
Messiah: “Tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; how that the 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the dead are raised, to 
the poor the Gospel is preached” (verse 
22). Here is power as great as any the 
Baptist expected. But in Him power 
is wholly subordinated to love! 

This is really no answer at all, for 
there could be no answer to John’s 
question, except as he himself should 
make it. In that day, as in this, it must 
be the answer of faith. We sometimes 
forget the truth of which Kierkegaard 
reminds us, that it was as hard to be- 
lieve in the days when Jesus walked 
on the earth as it is today. It was so 
easy to see the man Jesus that it was 
not easy at all to see the Christ. Jesus’ 
answer only intensifies the offense in- 
volved in His full humanity, so that 
John might be compelled to make the 
leap of faith. 

“Blessed is he, whosoever shall not 
be offended in me” (verse 23). Many 
were “scandalized,” “made to stumble” 
at His apparent weakness and humility. 
Yet those who found in Him much more 
than they could see, found abiding 
blessedness in Him. This was the mes- 
sage that Jesus sent back to His great 
forerunner. 


As SOON AS HIS DISCIPLES had left, 
Jesus spoke of John. His tender re- 
gard for John’s reputation would not 
permit Him to leave bystanders under 
a false impression of a truly great man. 
Yet the conclusion could not be said in 
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the presence of John’s disciples, lest His 
words should bring sadness to their 
master. 

Had the crowds flocked far into the 
Jordan wilderness for nothing? Was 
this man to be compared with the 
graceful, pliable but weak reeds that 
lined the river’s bank? Was he swayed 
by popular moods and desires? Or was 
he perhaps a smooth diplomat, dressed 
in soft garments? Who could forget 
the sight of that rugged figure, dressed 
with a camel’s hair mantle and wearing 
a leather girdle? The comparison 
gained particular point from the known 
tendency of Herod to indulge himself in 
luxury and fine clothes. Had John been 
a flattering courtier, he would not now 
have been in prison. Here was an 
honest and courageous man, a prophet 
of God. 

Yes, that he was, but much more also. 
He was the one foretold in prophetic 
words, “Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee” (verse 27). In 
the form in which Luke uses this verse, 
it does not agree exactly with either 
the Hebrew or Greek (Septuagint) 
versions of Mal. 3:1. Perhaps Luke 
quotes from a missionary textbook, 
which scholars think may have been 
used in work among Jews. This is true 
also of many of Paul’s quotations from 
the Old Testament. 

To John the Baptist a glorious mis- 
sion had been intrusted, and he had 
carried it out faithfully. Yet the great- 
est “born of woman” does not rank as 
high as he who is “born of the Spirit.” 
The smallest diamond is more precious 
than the largest flint. These words ex- 
plain the weak, wavering faith of this 
heroic figure and encourage Jesus’ dis- 
ciples: “He that is least in the Kingdom 
of God is greater than he.” 
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JOAN REGARDED THE FIRST finger of her 
left hand with interest. “I didn’t know 
| you could stick yourself so many times 
_ without taking off all the skin.” 

“Takes practice,” I replied. “So long 
as you don’t get blood all over those 

- name tags and have to sew others over 
them, I guess you’re all right.” 

“Seems funny without Mark, doesn’t 
it? Oops! I forgot you don’t want me 
to bite off my threads. Where did that 

' scissors go?” 

“On the floor back of your left heel.” 

“Where?” Joan bent practically 
searching. She located the 
missing object, leaned still farther over 
to grasp it, came up suddenly and 
knocked the sewing basket off the 
table. Needles, pins, spools of thread, 
tape measure, and allied equipment 
scattered in every direction. Joan 
grinned from under the table where 
she was groping for elusive spools. 
“There. I think I have it all. If I ever 
get this thread untangled, I'll be all 
right. You know,” she went back to 
her former theme, “when Mark is here, 
we seem to do an awful lot of fussing 
at each other. But when he goes away, 
the house seems too big for just the 
three of us.” 

“Tt does, doesn’t it? You'll have to 
admit he’s a pretty nice brother.” 

“Oh, sure—as brothers go. He’s bet- 
ter than his friends, anyhow. Imagine 
having Roge, or Hats, or Will, or—” 
she went on to list the boys Mark’s 
age with a completeness that showed 
that while she might not approve of 
them, she knew they were around. 

“T WONDER WHETHER Marr’s stiff from 
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all his farm work,” I remarked. “Re- 
member the wails we got in his first 
letters last year?” 

“He thought he never was going to 
recover, but he did, didn’t he? I’ll bet 
Prince was glad to see some of our 
family. Do you suppose he misses the 
rest of us?” 

“Perhaps, but he’s young enough to 
become attached to his new family.” 

“His new-old family. He came from 
the farm and now he’s gone back to 
the farm.—Hey, that sounds like some- 
thing out of the Bible. Is it?” 

“No, I’m sure it isn’t!” 

“IT guess I just hear the Bible so 
much I get to sounding like it.” 

“T wish you did! Perhaps if you’d 
stay away from movies and comics for 
a while your language would have a 
better chance.” 

“T haven’t been to the movies for 
ages. Seems to me everything I want 
to go to lately, you look in that P.T.A. 
book and say ‘No, Joan, not that one.’” 

“Tt has seemed that way lately, 
hasn’t it? Well, you’ll soon be at camp 
and movies won’t worry you.—Did I 
hear someone at the door?” 

A clear childish voice called, “Any- 
body home?” 

“Linda!” shrieked Joan. “Come in!” 

THE ORDER WAS OBEYED promptly. 
Linda dashed in, blond braids bounc- 
ing. 

“T had to get out of our house! What 
do you think I did? I sewed the name 
tags on the soles of my socks so they 
wouldn’t show on the tops, and they’re 
so bumpy Mother is sure they will 
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raise blisters. I told her I’'d rather 
walk on pebbles than do them over 
and besides I had to see you to see 
what you're going to wear.” 

“Wear?” 

“You know, to get there? Mother 
says anything that suits your mother 
will suit her.” 

“She can’t do that to me!” I shook 
my head. “Whatever you girls want to 
wear. will suit me. How’s that!” 

“Perfect!” “Wonderful!” ‘‘That’s 
how mothers ought to talk!” 

I left them to compare notes on their 
respective wardrobes and choose out- 
fits as nearly identical as possible. Do 
the psychologists recognize the will to 
conform, to makes one’s self a photo- 
static copy of someone else, as an in- 
stinct? Or have instincts gone out of 
fashion with a lot of other things I 
spent long hours learning? But what- 
ever you call the urge, there’s no doubt 
that a lot of heartache could be saved 
by making all the babies born in a 
given year the exact replicas of all 
other babies born that same year. 
There is nothing children seem to hate 
so much as being different—unless it 
is seeing someone who is different. The 
child who is very far from the accepted 
standard either of looks or conduct has 
a battle ahead—from within and with- 
out. 


As I SET UP THE ironing board be- 
fore doing some pressing for Joan, my 
mind kept toying with the idea. Sup- 
pose all people looked alike, dressed 
alike, thought alike, wanted the same 
things. Would that eliminate the ten- 
sions that are tearing the world apart? 
Or would it make things worse? 
Would, people compensate for their 
similarity in other respects by inflating 
their egos and demanding more than 
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their share of whatever mankind held 
desirable? . 

Jerry must have come in very 
quietly or I was so deep in thought I 
never heard him. I looked up from my 
iron to see him smiling at me. “Will 


a penny be enough or must I offer | 


more?” 

“More, naturally—or hadn’t you 
heard of inflation?” 

“There’s only one of me, so I sup- 
pose I can’t go in for any collective 
bargaining.” 

“I thought I was the one who was 
going to collect.” 

“Now I don’t need to pay at all, I 
know you just stand there thinking up 
puns to hurl at my defenseless head.” 

“Not at all. If you’re going to 
quibble, I’ll make you a present of my 
pearls of wisdom.” : 

“IT don’t like the context of that 
phrase, but go on.” 

“I was just thinking that the basic 
philosophical adjustment which man- 
kind has to make is the acceptance of 
the fact of his own difference from 
other people.” 

“Here! You’re sneaking over into 
my field, aren’t you?” 

“Perhaps. But isn’t that true? We’re 
always dodging the fact that God has 
made no two of us alike. It’s one of 
the hardest facts we have to accept.” 

“T wonder. We have also to accept 
the fact that He has made us more 
alike than different. That’s hard for 
both individuals and nations to admit.” 

“And yet—’ Whatever contribution 
I was about to make’to the discussion 
was lost when Joan called, “Mother, 
I’m going to show Linda the store 
where I bought my new pocketbook. 
There was another there just like it. 
We're going to look exactly alike and 
be different from all the rest.” 
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Sex Education 


When and how should sex be explained 


to a child? 


Sex education is pre-eminently a 
matter for the home, though not en- 
tirely so. Parents ought to prepare 
themselves for this opportunity and as- 
sume their natural responsibility. 

This phase of education should be an 
integral part of all education, not a 
segregated something. It calls for cas- 
ual attitudes on the part of parents, as 
well as honesty and candor, through 
the years. 

At least three phases deserve atten- 
tion: information, attitudes, and habits. 
The whole undertaking should be 
graded to the maturity and natural 
needs of the child. It ought to begin 
at the first question or expression of 
curiosity and extend into adolescence. 
At all points it should go as far as the 
child can understand and profit, and 
as far as the parents are able to carry it. 

Parents’ efforts may well be supple- 
mented by the public school and the 
church school. The public schools are 


“more and more ready to help meet this 


need. These two agencies ought to 
compensate for any failings of parents. 
After children get into the teens most 
of this education may be accomplished 
by providing suitable reading. Churches 
have an obligation at this point, as well 
as in helping parents secure reliable 
information for use in dealing with all 
ages. Through the teen years, fathers 
and mothers ought to keep confidence 


- with their sons and daughters, and al- 


ways be ready to discuss these matters 
openly, as well as in personal inter- 
views. 

Book and pamphlet suggestions will 
be sent by the writer to any who may 
request them. 


We 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 
Conflict 


I have come to feel that a great deal of 
life is hard, unpleasant, and irritating. I 
seem so often to do things that get me in 
wrong. People are always landing on me 
for something. And no matter how I try 
to do what is expected I get no credit. 
Courtesy seems to have deserted this 
world. 


Without doubt the world is bad 
enough. But when all the world is 
wrong and set against one, it is time 
to look within. Most troubles are with- 
in us, though not all. 

1. Recognize that people are different 
—no two made over the same mold— 
and that they have a right to be so. 

2. Try to appreciate the background 
of others—their race, family, social 
customs, traditions, politics, religion— 
and make an effort to adjust to it. And 
one ought to realize that his own ways 
may seem queer to others. 

3. Use imagination to put yourself in 
the place of others; act accordingly. 

4. Hold high your esteem for human 
life. Regard each as a sacred per- 
sonality. 

5. Admit to self that you may many 
times be wrong, that others may be 
right, and that all have a right to their 
opinions whether right or wrong. 

6. Find plenty of occasions for doing 
things along with others and seek op- 
portunity for conversation with a va- 
riety of people. 

7: Avoid the extremes of “bowing 
and scraping” to persons, no matter how 
exalted they may seem, and of brazen 
effrontery to any, humble though they 
be. Seek a common-sense Christian 
manner of thinking, speaking, and act- 
ing. 

8. Maintain a persistent will to get 
along with people. 
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BOOKS 


Church Must Guard the State 


The New Leviathan. Willett, Clark. 233 pages. $2. 


Srartiinc is the word which best describes the contents of this book. We who are 
so sure “it cannot happen here” are startled to know it, the totalitarian state, has 
secured a grip on American life which needs to be broken, or else the very freedoms 
for which we have sacrificed will be lost to us. Of this growth of totalitarianism, which 


By Paul Hutchinson. 


the author calls “The New Leviathan” he writes in the Foreworp: 


“The essence of this totalitarian threat, 
as it presents itself in the Western democ- 
racies, lies in the increasing tendency to 
look to the state for the ordering of all of 
life and every life. In thus turning to the 
state, man is of course seeking security. 
But the cost is slavery. 

“Our contemporary trend toward to- 
talitarianism does not always result from 
the state’s lust for power. That is, to be 
sure, a factor to be reckoned with. But 
greater danger today arises out of the 
panic of the ‘little man’ who has lost his 
nerve in a world that has become too grim 
for him to face.” 

The title, The New Leviathan, is derived 
from the book by Thomas Hobbes, Levi- 
athan, or the Matter, Form and Power of 
a Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
dated 1651. According to Hobbes, “The 
state reaches its perfection when all men 
have, by mutual consent, surrendered all 
authority to one ruler, ‘that great Levi- 
athan, or rather to speak more reverently, 
that mortal God to which we owe under 
the immortal God our peace and defense.’ ” 

The book in its entirety deals with the 
problem of the relationship of church and 
state. We in America have taken religious 
liberty so much for granted, and have 
boasted of it as an evidence of superiority, 
that it startles us who have not kept 
abreast of the inroads on that liberty to 
find that the New Leviathan would as 
soon make mockery of that freedom here 
as it has done in those countries whose 
ventures in totalitarianism we, with our 
allies, have brought to nought. As far as 
Protestantism is concerned, the threat to 
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its freedom comes as much from the Ro- 
man hierarchy as from a state which would 
compel all institutions to serve its ends. 


“We should not, for the sake of easier 
relations either with the state or with the 
authoritarian branches of Christendom, for 
one moment give the impression that we 
might under any circumstances be induced 
to give up any of these claims to liberty. 
It is an essential element of human free- 
dom which is at stake here. The liberty 
of the church—that must be maintained at 
any cost. Yes, but equally we must show 
our determination to maintain that which 
Luther called the Liberty of a Christian 
Man. For until the freedom of man to 
worship in accord with the dictates of con- 
science is assured, the spiritual vitality 
of the churches in which man worships 
remains in peril. And where the spiritual 
vitality of the churches is low, the tempta- 
tion to the state to reach toward total- 
itarian controls becomes well-nigh ir- 
resistible.” 


The chapter, “Moral Law and the Life 
of Nations,” stresses the difficulties which 
arise when the Church challenges the 
claim of the State to moral authority. 


“Tt is the perversion of ethical values 
which declares that ‘the good is that which 
is good for the state,’ which brings all re- 
ligion in the Judeo-Christian tradition 
into antagonism with all such modern 
conceptions of the state. And of course it 
is this very attempt to identify the inter- 
ests of the state with the good, the right, 
the true, it is this effort to make ethical 
values a by-product of state policies, which 
constitutes in the eyes of the churches the 
blasphemy of Leviathan.” 
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consequences look after themselves. 


_ The conclusion of the chapter on “The 
Church and Pressure Politics” may sur- 
' prise the reader, for the author says: 


“There come times like that even yet 
when the state proves unwilling to listen 


_ | to the voice’ of the church. Very well, then, 


what is the church to do? The only thing 
it can do is to deliver its testimony to the 
requirements of the moral law as clearly 
/and unequivocally as possible, and let the 
In 
' that sense the church must never hesitate 
| to be a pressure group.” 

The final chapter takes us back to the 
Book of Job. “Canst thou draw out Levi- 
athan with a fish-hook? ... He is king 
over all the sons of pride.” Drawing upon 
the experiences of the churches which 


have depended upon state support and the 


consequent entanglements, the question is 
posed, “Why do devoted men and women 


’ of that communion, who have learned such 


bitter lessons in these past dozen years, 
close their eyes to this lesson—that the 


Church cannot exist upon the bounty of 


Caesar without becoming the victim of 
Caesar?” 

Comparing the position of the Church 
in its relation to the State to that of the 
“censor” of the ancient Chinese empire 


' whose duty it was to warn that absolute 


monarch of any wanderings from the line 
of conduct laid down by China’s sages, Mr. 
Hutchinson assigns that role to the Church 
today: 

“And that must be the role of the Chris- 
tian church in its relations with the mod- 
ern state. It has, to its glory, been the role 
of much of the church in the presence of 
many of the totalitarian tyrannies which 
have overrun Europe in recent years. It 
must become its role everywhere so long 
as the trend toward concentration of power 
in the hands of the state continues.” 

C. FRANKLIN Kocu 


No. 1 Christian 


Kagawa. By William Axling. Harper. 
pages. $1.25. 

If a biography be a vehicle to reveal 
the soul of a man, then this biography of 
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Kagawa by Axling is almost perfect. Time 
magazine called Kagawa “No. 1 Christian” 
and this inspiring, fascinating account of a 
Christian could easily be the proof thereof. 

Here is a thrilling book about a “spend- 
thrift” but not for material things but 
“God’s spendthrift.” The achievements of 
one man for morality, for better economics, 
for God, for Christianity, in the realm of 
social advance, of literature, of world af- 
fairs, are beyond belief. But here they are 
told grippingly with choice passages and 
many quotations from Kagawa’s writings. 
Amid all the phases of Kagawa’s life the 
author shows a Kagawa who “glories in 
the belief that Christianity is not a re- 
ligion of sensible men but of men gone 
mad with love for God and man.” 

The Christian, clerical or lay, who has 
a nominal or respectable faith will get a 
challenging injection of soul stirring. Every 
man of God will feel a heart warming. 
Strange as it may seem, I dare to say the 
weakness of the book is its brevity. Such 
abundance of life needs fuller treatment 
that the reader may linger longer and 
drink more deeply of the eternal spirit 
manifested herein. Henry CORNEHLSEN 


Counter-Irritant 


The Christian Use of the Bible. By Frank E. 
Gaebelein. Moody Press. 119 pages. $1.25. 

An extended commentary on II Timothy 
3:16, 17, the author looks upon these 
verses as “a carefully considered, bal- 
anced, and authoritative statement of the 
Christian use of the Bible.” The first 
phrase is a proof of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. For doctrine, reproof, correc- 
tion, and instruction in righteousness (re- 
translated as for teaching, conviction, res- 
toration, and education in righteousness) 
are the uses of Scripture. The outcome 
is that all Christians become perfectly ad- 
justed for personal service in the name of 
Christ. 

All who have been irritated by the lib- 
erties taken with Scripture by extreme 
modernists can find this book an effective 
counter-irritant. Terry MULLINS 
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eross the Desk 


When this present 20th century was 
young, an actor by the name of Wil- 
liam Hodge invented a phrase by which, 
when he encountered someone with 
whom he did not agree, he expressed 
his opinion of the other fellow: “You 
have sand in your gearbox.” 

The figure presented that almost uni- 
versal human characteristic of dis- 
agreement and consequent friction. 
Builders of machines make allowance 
for this retarding, erosive factor. Were 
it not for friction and other forms of re- 
sistance, perpetual motion would be 
accomplished. 

The trouble with many well-inten- 
tioned schemes for social betterment is 
that allowances for disagreements and 
even vicious objections are not made. 
Some of the current social problems in- 
volve such inevitable opposition. 


A perennial condition 

WE recently had occasion to re-read 
some fifty-year-old minutes of one of 
our ULCA synods, and thus encoun- 
tered the consideration of conditions 
deemed important a half-century ago. 
Major attention was given to two sub- 
jects that have been “out front” during 
recent conventions: Christian educa- 
tion, and desired financial support of 
the Church’s activities. It is to the 
first of these, Christian education—or 
rather the means for its accomplish- 
ments—that we call attention. 

One could conclude that emphasis in 
1946 on what was emphasized in 1896 
would prove that the Church was in- 
different to the pleadings of its leaders 
and the resolutions of its synods, or 
else made no practical response. 
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Probably circumstances are a factor — 
in the pursuit of educational institu- — 
tions, and any writer for THs LUTHERAN © 


can so use statistics as to appear an 
optimist or a pessimist. But really 
ample reasons can be given for con- 
gratulation, with, of course, the reser- 
vation of future criticisms. We begin 
with what is probably the largest ratio 
of progress, namely, activities which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Publication. In 1895, the house in 
Philadelphia reported “Sales for the 
year” in the amount of $70,030. In 1945, 
the gross amount of business was in 
excess of a million dollars. 

We deem it accurate to state that this 
multiplication of income in the sphere 
of print is one real testimony to the 
place given by our Church to its teach- 
ing mission. Vast changes have oc- 
curred in schools where Christianity 
supplies the motives and determines 
the policies of their operation. The 
collections of hymns, the issues of 
weekly or semi-monthly “story pa- 
pers,” the programs of weekly lessons 


and aids to their understanding, bear — 


witness to the effective improvements 
of which the present generation is the 
beneficiary. 


Days of civic remembrance 

One could, if required, defend July 
as the primary month in the American 
nation’s year, containing as it does the 
natal day of America’s independence. 
It is indicative of the confidence in 
their cause which was developed in 
the colonies, beginning with their 
representatives assembled in Philadel- 
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phia for the second Continental Con- 
gress, that this day rather than that of 
the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town in October five years later (Octo- 
ber 17, 1781) should be annually cele- 
brated. 

France, after the conclusion of the 
American colonies’ struggle for inde- 
pendence from Great Britain, under- 
took to substitute government by the 
people for the autocratic authority 
exercised by the king of France and 
the “nobility” of that country. With 
what at first seems inconsistent with 
the people’s objective is the importance 
given to an attack July 14, 1789, on the 
Bastille. This structure originally con- 
sisted of two towers flanking a gateway 
and built to defend the city against 
invading enemies. Following its erec- 
tion in a.D. 1356 to repel an English 
attack, it was enlarged by successive 
additions until it consisted of eight 
towers inclosing a rectangular inner 
court. Also it ceased to be a defense 
against foreign foes and became in- 
stead a prison to which political pris- 
oners were consigned—some for the 
remainder of their lives. 

The year was a.D. 1789, eight years 
after the surrender of Cornwallis to 
the combined American and French 
forces and two years after a represen- 
tative convention had drafted the con- 
stitution which became the model 
- document for democracies. Washing- 
ton had accepted the presidency and 
taken office five months prior to the 
Bastille’s fall to a mob of angry Pa- 
risians. Beyond doubt, ideas of gov- 
ernment had come to France from the 
United States, some of them from 
French generals and admirals who had 
_ voluntarily joined the American forces. 
American diplomats assigned to the 
French _court, Benjamin Franklin 
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chiefly, were the “prophets” of a new 
order of popular government. 

Tue LUTHERAN’S readers are re- 
minded of the differences in spirit that 
dominated the colonists and the French 
as these are implied in Independence 
Day and Bastille Day. The one points 
to the defense of principles for a while 
by debate and petitions; then finally 
by resort to armed defense of the right 
to withdraw from overseas rulers. The 
other, the French Revolution, is the 
explosion with frightful destructive- 
ness of the passions of a people en- 
gaged in an effort to escape from 
burdens laid by the few upon many of 
their fellow citizens. 

Even liberty is not within the grasp 
of injustice and false principles. There 
have been times during the years since 
1776 when mob violence, very thinly 
disguised, threatened the stability of 
our government. The constituents of 
such perils are readily discerned. They 
begin with an injustice or with a false 
theory of statecraft. The sufferers, 
having common cause for complaint, 
coalesce, at first timidly but discernibly 
to the eyes of fellow citizens with the 
gift of leadership. Mobs defy delibera- 
tion and become the instruments of 
demagogs. 

There is always the danger that 
“free enterprise’—to borrow a pres- 
ent-day term for what our fathers 
called liberty—is demanded by some 
who ruthlessly deny it to others. A 
wise government heeds complaints and 
seeks to redress grievances. Our 
statesmen can justly boast of the bases 
of our independence on July 4 and the 
year round, and then remember that 
the “eternal vigilance” which is the 
“price of liberty” can be mis-spent. 


Nathan R. Melhorn 
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Fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Harry B. 
Stock's pastorate at St. Paul's 
Church, Carlisle, Pa., and the golden 
anniversary of the church's reor- 
ganization were celebrated June 2. 
The congregation presented him a 
$1,000 purse and named him pas- 
tor emeritus. Dr. Stock (left) was 
born and educated in Carlisle. St. 
John's was his first and only pastor- 
ate. As an anniversary gift, the 
congregation raised $7,500 for a 
new building adjoining the church. 
It will be known as the Harry B. 
Stock annex. The Rev. Elmer P. 
Truchses (right), former navy chap- 


lain, was installed pastor June 9. 


RETIRED INSTALLED 


21 at Alberta Pastoral Meeting 

TWENTY-ONE of the 22 pastors belonging 
to the Pastoral Conference of the Alberta 
District, Manitoba Synod, attended the an- 
nual meeting in Zion Church, Bashaw, 
Alberta, May 8-9. 

The Rev. R. G. Sedo, Rosenthal, was 
speaker at the main service. The Rev. 
K. W. Freitag, Golden Spike, conducted a 
memorial service in honor of the late Rev. 
A. Schlange and Mrs. A. Wolfram. 

The Rev. F. Rehn, chairman of the con- 
ference, welcomed as new members the 
Rev. F. Knebel, who had been a padre 
with the Royal Canadian navy, and the 
Rev. G. Becker, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ellerslie. 


Church is Organized in Stratford 


Conference, Congregations Give Gifts 
By Henry T. McKnicutT 


On Pentecost, in Stratford, Conn., Grace 
Church, of which the Rev. Howard A. 
Lenhardt is pastor, was organized at a 
special service. The charter congregation 
numbers 152 baptized members, 107 con- 
firmed members and a Sunday school of 
70 pupils. 
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More than 200 persons, members of 
Grace Church and friends from neighbor- 
ing Lutheran congregations, attended the 

service which was 
CONNECTICUT conducted by the 

pastor. New York 
Synod’s President Frederick R. Knubel 
preached the sermon on “Fear not, little 
flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” 

The Rev. Conrad R. Reisch, president of 
the New England Conference, brought 
greetings from the conference and pre- 
sented gifts of the conference and congre- 
gations. These gifts consisted of a parish 
record, presented by vote of the conference 
at its meeting on May 6, and gifts of sev- 
eral hundred dollars from a number of 
congregations of Connecticut. Assurances 
were received from other congregations 
that further gifts would be made. 

Eighteen persons were confirmed and 
four adults baptized. 

At the close of the service, Pastor Len- 
hardt installed the first church council: 
Messrs. Herbert Brandt, Ellsworth Few, 
John Hein, Walter Isenberg, David Mar- 
tinez, Ernest Quedenfeldt, Michael Sibrinsz, 
Walter Stens, and John Unsderfer. 

Mission work was begun in Stratford by 
Pastor Lenhardt Dec. 3, 1945, under the 
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direction of the Board of American Mis- 


‘sions. The work in this 250-year-old com- 


munity was encouraging from the begin- 
ning since the war had brought many 
Lutheran and unchurched families from 
all over the country to work in the near- 
by aircraft factories. A Sunday school of 
35 children was begun on Epiphany Sun- 
day, and the first services were held Feb. 
17. The congregation is at present wor- 
shiping in the Odd Fellows Hall. 


Rev. €. L. Monk Re-elected Head 


OF Nova Scotia Northern Conference 
By Dovetas A. ConraD 


Orricers of Northern Conference were 
re-elected at the annual meeting held in 
Mt. Olivet Church, Upper LaHave, May 
30. The Rev. C. L. Monk, Lunenberg 
County, will serve as president and Bert- 
ram Milbury, Newburne, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Preachers at conference services were 
President Monk, who spoke on Foreign 
Missions, and the Rev. James Dauphinee, 
Mahone Bay. The Rev. Wallace Minke, 
Northfield, presented a paper on “The Per- 
son and Work of Christ.” 

ACTING SYNODICAL PRESIDENT during the 
illness of the Rev. C. H. Whitteker has 

been the Rev. Doug- 

las A. Conrad, Hali- 

fax. Shortly after 

Easter President 

Whitteker became 

ill and was advised 
to rest for three months. Student Arthur 
Conrad of Waterloo Seminary is carrying 
on the work of Bridgewater Parish during 
the summer, 

Lapires’ Am Socretres of St. John’s 
Church, Mahone Bay, the Rev. James S. 
Dauphinee pastor, have secured a cassock, 
surplice, and stoles. 


Hungarian Meeting Held 


The Hungarian Lutheran Conference of 
the ULC was held in Detroit, Mich., July 
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3-6, in conjunction with the 35th anniver- 
sary of the Hungarian Lutheran Church of 
Detroit, the Rev. James Becker, senior pas- 
tor, and the Rev. Stephen Bendes, as- 
sistant pastor of the English division of 
the church. 

The conference sermon was preached 
by Dr. Ernest A. Stiegler, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
liturgist, the Rev. John L. E. de Papp, sec- 
retary of the conference, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The anniversary sermons were preached 
by the Rev. A. Leffler and Gabriel Brachna 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Besides the above- 
named pastors, the following congregations 
of the Hungarian Conference were rep- 
resented by their pastors and lay dele- 
gates: Pittsburgh, Pa., First Hungarian; 
Cleveland, Ohio; First Hungarian and West 
Side Hungarian; Bethlehem, Pa., Hunga- 
rian, and Windish-Hungarian; New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., First Hungarian; Perth Amboy, 
N. J., Wendish-Hungarian; Detroit and 
Windsor, Canada, Hungarian; Montreal, 
Hungarian; Caldwell, Hungarian English; 
Buffalo, Hungarian and English; Lorain, 
Hungarian. 


$5,000 Raised in 10 Minutes 


Five thousand dollars was raised in 10 
minutes at All Saints Church, Baltimore, 
Md., recently. One thousand dollars went 
to Lutheran World Action. The remainder 
was used to wipe out the church debt. 

Dr. Ernest McCauley, pastor, had learned 
that canvassers often lacked the skill 
necessary to raise large sums. “They go 
after 50 cents when they should go after 
$50,” he told his church council. So it was 
voted that a new method should be used. 

For two weeks Dr. McCauley made an- 
nouncements through the bulletin and 
verbally. Attendance increased on the day 
appointed for the appeal. The sermon at 
the service was pertinent to the cause. At 
the close he asked members what they 
would do. One member raised his hand, 
then another, and another until $5,000 had 
been pledged. Even a stranger gave $100. 
Two others presented $50 each. 

“Members love the plan and want no 
other,” according to Dr. McCauley. 
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Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly 


Is Resumed in Miami Valley 
By Ricuarp L. Smirx 


Dayton—After a lapse of four war years 
the Miami Valley Chautauqua Lutheran 
Assembly resumed its program, June 16- 
20, offering a full program for all ages. 

Located on the Miami River, 
OHIO »¢@r Franklin, the assembly 

opened June 16 with Dr. Alvin 
E. Bell, pastor of the Glenwood congrega- 
tion, Toledo, as speaker. Succeeding eve- 
nings featured Ray Stroup, Shelby layman, 
and member of Ohio Synod Executive 
Board; Dr. George W. Miley, president of 
synod; and Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Wit- 
tenberg College president and head of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

Mrs. P. O. Machetzki, missionary to 
British Guiana, on leave, presented a daily 
mission study program. The Bible hour 
was conducted by the Rev. William Zim- 
mann, Dayton. Pastors Carveth P. Mit- 
chell, Mansfield, and Andrew Schilling, 


Lancaster, were leaders for the Young 
People’s hour. 

LuTHERAN laymen of Springfield, and 
Clark County, have promised to provide 
one-half the estimated $3,000 for a swim- 
ming pool at the Oesterlen Home for Chil- 
dren. Recreational facilities have long 
been an outstanding need. 

The executive board, the Rev. John M. 
Warnes, Springfield, president, has author- 
ized establishment of a central heating 
plant. This is eventually to include a rec- 
reational unit. It has also adopted the lay 
pension plan of the ULC for its employes. 
There are now 30 boys and girls in the 
Home in addition to the staff. Additional 
requests continue to come in but lack of 
sufficient personnel hinders the attainment 
of the 90 capacity enrollment. 

Tse Miami Vauiey Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society is another step nearer the 
realization of its goal to establish a home 
for the aged. One hundred two acres of 
land with a large dwelling and four smaller 
ones, plus barn and farm equipment have 


THE REY. AND MRS. WEBSTER K. REINERT accept congratulations from Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. They were installed as superintendent and matron 
of the Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Looking on are the Rev. Horace S. Mann, secretary of the 
board of trustees (left); the Rev. David F. Longacre, vice-president of the board; and Paul H. 
Price, president of the board 
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B O OKS for Lutherans 


Conrad Weiser $5.00 
Friend of Colonist and Mohawk 


by Paul A. Wallace 


The first full biography of a remark- 
able American and an outstanding Lu- 
theran layman—father-in-law of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg. A first-hand pic- 
ture of Indian civilization and colonial 


life written into 684 pages of vigorous — 


and vivid prose. 


Lutherans 73e 
Working Together 


A History of the 
National Lutheran Council 


The story of the development of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States. 
Every Lutheran pastor and layman 
needs the information contained in 
order to better understand and cham- 
pion the cause of his church. 


They Called 
Him Father 
by E. Theodore Bachmann 


A biographical sketch in a narrative 
style of Christian Frederick Heyer, 
pioneer in the Sunday school field, in 
frontier home mission work and in for- 
eign mission enterprise. Written in an 
easy understandable style it marks the 
centennary of the work which Father 
Heyer initiated in India. It is the win- 
ner of the first prize in the 1941 John 
Rung Legacy Prize Contest. 


$1.75 


about Lutherans 


Hugo of the Blade $1.00 


by Julius F. Seebach 


An historical novel having as its back- 
ground the stirring period of the Refor- 
mation and the Thirty Years’ War. 
Readers will meet Hugo Klinger and 
his descendants—printers to the lead- 
ers of the Reformation. 


$3.00 


Lutherans 
in Canada 
by Valdimar J. Eylands 


An account of the great immigration 
movements occurring between the 18th 


and 20th centuries, which brought thou- 


sands of Lutherans into Canada. The 
work of each of the Synods of the 
United Lutheran Church and that of 
other Lutheran bodies is considered in 
this work. 


Lutheran Makers 75e 
of America 
by Ira Oliver Nothstein 


Thumbnail sketches of sixty-eight no- 
table Lutherans who played a part dur- 
ing the Colonial Period in America, 
and their contribution to the church. 


Henry Melchior 75e 


Muhlenberg 

by William K. Frick 

The life story of the man known as 
“The Patriarch of The United Lutheran 
Church in America,” whose organizing 
genius and vision brought order out of 
chaos in early Lutheran history. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Erte 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 
Chicago 1], Tl. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, S. C. 
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been purchased for $70,000. Many gifts 
have been received to meet the cost and 
a financial campaign is planned among the 
more than 100 “Valley” churches this fall. 
The site is located on Route 48 south of 
Dayton. Ten persons can be cared for 
immediately in the large home. 

Hamma Divinity ScHoot, Springfield, was 
host to the Ohio Regional Conference of 
the Interseminary Movement, recently. 
More than 50 delegates» attended. Dr. 
Arnold Nash, professor of historical the- 
ology in McCormick Seminary, Chicago, 
was the principal speaker. Seminary lead- 
ers included Dr. Edwin A. Ralph, Schauff- 
ler Bible College; Dr. Oscar F. Seitz, Bex- 
ley Seminary; Dr. Theodore Liefeld, Cap- 
ital Seminary; and Prof. R. D. Miller of 
Bonebrake. 

Three men comprised the graduating 
class this year: Paul L. Keil, Ft. Wayne, 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 


every department 
Fully Accredited 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 17 


For catalog and information write to the president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Come to 
ATLANTIC CITY 
For Your Post-war Vacation 
WORSHIP IN 
ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


Ind., Wray C. Smith, Springfield, and Paul 
E. Klett, Brunsville, Iowa, received the 
bachelor of divinity degree. Mr. Smith has 
been called as assistant pastor of the Sec- 
ond-Trinity congregation, Dayton, Dr. 
Frank F. Secrist pastor. Mr. Klett has 
been called by the Board of American Mis- 
sions and assigned to the Bay village area. 

Dr. SHERwoop Eppy was a recent speaker 
on the Wittenberg campus. This famed 
traveler and author is always a popular 
speaker for students. 

The college has been assigned by the 
government an additional 25 family dwell- 
ing units and 100 dormitory units for stu- 
dent veterans. This is in addition to a 
previous assignment of 25 trailer units. 
Thirty-five new students entered Witten- 
berg April 1 for an accelerated program 
of nine months. A special time schedule 
was adopted for these veterans. 


College Guild to Raise Funds 


A proposal to raise funds for a $50,000 
home economics building was passed by 
the Wittenberg College Women’s Guild at 
the annual conference in Springfield, Ohio, 
recently. 

Main speaker at the sessions was Mrs. 
Gould Wickey of Washington, D. C. She 
addressed delegates on “Problems of Youth 
and Christian Home Building” and “What 
Is Your Problem?” Dr. C. G. Shatzer, re- 
tiring dean of Wittenberg College, was 
banquet speaker. Devotional leaders were 
Mrs. C. G. Shatzer, Springfield, and Mrs. 
Calvin Stickles, Detroit, Mich. 

Officers installed were: Mrs. C. R. 
Fauble, Cleveland, president; Mrs. Harry 
Frank, Canton, and Mrs. P. M. Hewitt, 
Springfield, vice-presidents; Mrs. W. A. 
Gosewich, Cleveland, recording secretary; 
Miss Flora Prince, Springfield, statistical 
secretary; Mrs. E. L. Heckathorn, Delphi, 
Ind., treasurer; Mrs. G. P. Voigt, Spring- 
field, historian; Mrs. Kenneth Tanner, 
Covington, Kan., Mrs. A. E. Zander, De- 
troit, Mich. and Mrs. L. F. Heinzman, 
Akron, Ohio, members at large on the 
executive committee. 
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| Motter to Head St. Paul Council 


The Rev. Alton M. Motter, pastor of 
| Church of the Redeemer, Harrisburg, Pa., 
| since 1933, has been elected executive sec- 
| retary of the St. Paul Council of Churches, 
| St. Paul, Minn. He will begin his new 
duties on Sept. 1. The St. Paul Council 
is the co-operating agency for 92 Prot- 
estant congregations and is noted for its 
|| strong program of weekday religious edu- 
| cation which has graduated over 10,000 
pupils since 1924. Last year 1,200 pupils 
attended 95 weekly classes. 
| Pastor Motter will also serve as the di- 
| rector of young people’s work and co- 
f 


operate with the St. Paul Ministers’ As- 


— 


- sociation, the department of church women 
| and the council-sponsored hostel for Jap- 
- anese-American resettlers. 
| During his Harrisburg pastorate, he de- 
_ veloped an aggressive program of religious 

education and young people’s activities, 

! 
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was actively associated with the inter- 
denominational activities of the city and 
was a frequent contributor to Lutheran 
publications. He was the Harrisburg cor- 
respondent for THE LUTHERAN. He grad- 
uated from Gettysburg Seminary in 1933. 


Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary 


The 57th Academic Year begins Sept. 17. 
Accredited theological training for college 
graduates. Write for catalog, application 
blank. 

q™ Pastors: Enrol for 1946 Summer Session of 
the Graduate School. First term, July 22 
to Aug. 9. Second term, Aug. 12 to 30. 
S.T.M. credit. Low cost. 

q Ex-Chaplains: Special §.T.M. curriculum. 
Begin your work July 22. Costs paid by 
Veterans’ Adm. Approved by Board of 
Education. 

Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


in Virginia— 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church: 
and Nation. Scholarships. 
In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 


theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students, 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 121st Year 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1946 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A. and 
S.T.M. degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 
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Ministerium Reaches 25 Per Cent 
Of Two-year World Action Quota 


PHILADELPHIA—Less than two weeks after 
the campaign opened, conference directors 
of Lutheran World Action in the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania announced the 
synod had reached 25 per cent of its two- 
year quota. 

Although 257 congregations did not re- 
port or had not started to gather funds, 

358 congregations 
PENNSYLVANIA reported offerings 
which totaled 
$231,778. Four churches, St. Andrew’s, 
Perkasie; St. John’s, Melrose Park; St. 
Michael’s-Zion, and St. Thomas’, Philadel- 


ORGANIST AVAILABLE 


Church organist with experience in English 
. and German services, and also in leading choir. 
Available for work in Philadelphia area. Ad- 
dress The Lutheran—kK. S., 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


13th and Spruce 


WANTED 


Young United Lutheran pastor, wife and small 
infant are in need of house or apartment in or 
near Philadelphia. Please contact Rev. M. F. 
Otterbein, Parish and Church School Board, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people askk—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


_phia, more than doubled their two-year 


quotas. Ninety-one congregations have 
reached their first-year quota and of this 
number 25 have paid the two-year quota. 

Tue Rev. Craupe E. Scuicxk, who con- 
cluded his work as pastor of the Lutheran 
Service Center in Philadelphia, July 1, 
has been called by the Ministerium’s ex- 
ecutive board as assistant to the officers 
of synod. He is expected to assume his 
new duties Oct. 1. Pastor Schick’s post is 
new to the synod organization. The office 
was approved by the Ministerium at its 
convention in May. 

Tue Rev. Wittram A. FLuck was elected 
president of the board of home missions 
at its meeting, June 11. Also name to of- 
fice were the Rev. Carl H. Moyer, secre- 
tary; and H. Torrey Walker, treasurer. Dr. 
Bela Shetlock was nominated to fill the 
unexpired term of Dr. William F. Herr- 
mann, who resigned to take a position on 
the executive board. 

A NEED for ministers who speak both 
German and English was stressed at a 
German conference called by the ULC 
Committee on German Interests, Jume 4 
and 5 in Tabor Church, Philadelphia. 
Financial support was reported available 
for ministerial students who desire to take 
additional courses in preparation for bi- 
lingual ministry after they are graduated 
from seminary. 

The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives from Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Canada, New York, and New Jersey. A 
mass meeting, addressed by Dr. Paul C. 
Empie and the Rev. F. O. Evers, was held 
in Old Zion Church following the confer- 
ence. An offering of $532 was earmarked 
for Lutheran World Action. Dr, E. F. 
Voehringer is pastor of Tabor Church and 
the Rev. Martin O. Dietrich of Old Zion 
Church. 

FoRTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Lutheran 
Settlement, Frankford, was observed June 
2 and 5. Speaker was Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium. The settle- 
ment was begun by the Philadelphia In- 
ner Mission Society which lays claim to 
being the first organization of its kind 
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in the United States. Its present staff in- R. Melhorn, and Sister Anna Ebert. Miss 
cludes Sister Catherine Neuhardt, direct- Nona Diehl led the devotions. 
ing deaconess; Sister Marie E. Stork, TWENTY-FIVE of the 45 chaplains in the 
kindergarten teacher; Miss Mildred E. armed forces from the Ministerium were 
Widmyer, group worker; and Miss G. separated from the service by June 3, Dr. 
Elizabeth Keiper, case worker. Fischer reported to a special committee 

In addition to a vigorous program of in- appointed to assist in placing returned 
ner missions, the settlement notes the or- chaplains. Nine of those separated have 
ganization of a ULC congregation among been called by congregations and five are 
| its accomplishments. The outgrowth of serving temporary assignments. 
‘| vesper services begun in 1921, the con- Tue Rev. Eart S. Erp, synodical secre- 
gregation, known as Faith Church, was re- tary of benevolence, announced that by 
ceived into the Ministerium at its recent the end of May the synod had paid 30 per 
' convention. The Rev. Robert M. Bauers' cent of its total apportionment for the year. 
was installed as pastor June 23. Receipts for the first five months should 

Tue Seconp INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN, spon- have been more than 41 per cent, he said. 
sored by the committee on women’s work The benevolence secretary added, however, 
| of the Ministerium, was held in the chapel that the $193,872 paid by the end of May 
| of Holy Communion Church, May 25. The was more than 8 per cent increase over 
| program, designed to present ways in the same period last year. The committee 
+ which women can aid in the work of local on stewardship is promoting plans for 100 
. congregations and in the institutions of the per cent payment of apportionment by 
| church, was directed by Miss Helen 1948—the 200th anniversary of the Min- 
Pfatteicher. Speakers included Mrs. Virgil isterium. 
B. Sease, the Rev. Carl Moyer, Dr. Nathan Briers: The Rev. Herman W. Schleifer, 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Pre-professional training for Medi- 
cine, Law, Theology, Nursing, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy. 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in ten major 
fields of study. 


Training for full-time Christian 
service, parish secretaries and other 
types of church workers. 


Newberry serves The United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


Next session begins September 11. 


For catalog write 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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Jr., began his duties as pastor of Gloria 
Dei Church, Philadelphia, on June 18. 

. . . The Rev. Elmer F. Seifert was in- 
stalled as assistant pastor of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, May 5... . Dr. 
Robert D. Hershey, pastor of Holy Com- 
munion Church, is still receiving fan mail 
from a service he conducted over the Co- 
lumbia system’s Church of the Air, May 
26.... The Rev. Paul H. Gleichman, mis- 
sionary from India, began his ministry at 
Zion Church, Bristol, May 1. . . . Grace 
Church, the Rev. R. W. Wagner pastor, 
burned its mortgage June 30. 


Hartwick 
College 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Founded 1928 


Registered as a four-year college by the 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 


Located on Oyaron Hill, the College 
overlooks four converging valleys and 
the towering foothills of the Catskills, 
affording a landscape of majestic 
grandeur. 


Offering: Four-year programs leading to 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees, including lib- 
eral arts, teacher training, business ad- 
ministration, nursing and parish work. 
Pre-professional programs in law, medi- 
cine, theology, dentistry, medical techni- 
cianship and secretarial work. Special 
two-year program for church secretaries. 


Qualified Lutheran students will receive 
priority for admission if applications 
are received by August Ist. 


First semester 1946-47 begins 
September 17. 
Freshman Week program begins 
September 9. 
For literature, address 
President Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


New Church is Centennial Goal 
As its centennial objective this year, 
Trinity Church, Mount Morris, Ill., plans 
to raise $120,000 for a new house of wor- 
ship. Approximately $100,000 was pledged 


when the campaign was opened. Construc- ~ 
tion of the new church is scheduled for — 


1947. 
A special program of speakers headlined 
centennial activities in Trinity Church 


during May. They included Dr. Armin G, | 


Weng, synod president; the Rev. H. E. 
Zimmerman, Kansas City, Mo., and the 
Rev. Fred W. Ihlenfeldt, Fargo, N. D., 
former pastors; the Rev. Harry R. Allen, 
Chicago, a son of the congregation; the 
Rev. Martin Kabele, Polo, Ill., son of a 
former pastor; and Dr. H. Grady Davis, 
professor at Chicago Seminary. 

Trinity’s benevolence record includes 
100 per cent payment of all quotas as- 
signed. The Rev. Alfred H. Stone is pastor. 


Lutheran Churches are Damaged 
By Susquehanna River Flood 


By Herman L. Herm H 


WILiramsport—Lutheran churches of this 
area are repairing well over $5,000 damage 


caused when the Susquehanna River rose _ 


more than 30 feet above normal late in 

May. 
St. Mark’s, Emmanuel, Salem, and St. 
Paul’s churches in this city, were affected. 
The Rev. J. Ray 


PENNSYLVANIA Houses, pastor of 


Mark’s, was 


prepared for a 2614-foot flood, but the © 


river’s crest exceeded that by 314 feet and 


flooded basements of the church and the © 
Volunteer help sped the © 


parish house. 


cleaning process so that services could be © 


held. Sunday school had to be postponed. 
Damage was estimated at $1,000. 

Losses at Immanuel Church were con- 
fined to the education hall but will run 
to $2,000. Bowling and boxball alleys in 
the recreation room were ruined. The 
church itself was free of damage and serv- 
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ices were not interrupted. Foresight pre- 
yented serious damage to Salem Church 
where motors were disconnected and 
equipment moved, thus keeping repairs to 
a minimum. 

Damage to St. Paul’s Church was placed 

between $800 and $1000. Water filled the 
basement and seeped through a small area 
near the altar on the first floor. The organ 
console’ was spared. 
’ First Church, Lock Haven, lost its Sun- 
day school materials when water poured 
into the basement. The basement of First 
Church, Jersey Shore, also was flooded. 

St. Luke’s, Sunbury, played an active 
part in alleviating the suffering of home- 
less persons. Located on high ground, the 
church was not damaged. The Rev. L. F. 
Duerr, pastor, said 147 persons found 
quarters in the church and more than 1,800 
meals were served. Cots, blankets and 
food were gathered from surrounding ter- 
ritory by garish organized volunteer 
agencies. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Lewistown, the Rev. 
S. E. Wicker supply pastor, reports an in- 
debtedness of $10,575 liquidated recently 
in connection with the 150th anniversary 
celebration. Money also is on hand for 
an amplification and hearing-aid system. 
A set of tower bells valued at $3,000 was 
dedicated June 2, the gift of a member 
of the congregation. 

THe Rev. Jonn W. Harkins, ordained 
May 15 by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, was installed as pastor of the Plum 
Creek charge, May 26, at services in St. 
John’s Church, Snydertown. The Rev. 
Lester G. Shannon of Williamsport deliv- 
ered the charge to the congregation and 
preached the sermon. Dr. John F. Har- 
kins, father of the new pastor, delivered 
the charge to the pastor. 

_ Miss ExLeanor M. Srewzver, secretary for 
children’s work of the Parish and Church 
School Board, conducted a conference in 
St. Paul’s Church, Williamsport. Churches 
of Williamsport and vicinity sent teachers 
working with children to the conference. 
Guests at the annual family night of 
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Immanuel Church, Williamsport, the Rev. 
Joseph Law pastor, were members who 
were received into the congregation since 
Easter of 1945. The celebration marked 
burning of the Sunday school building 
mortgage. Films of the ground-breaking 
ceremony of the Sunday school building, 
the cornerstone laying and the dedicatory 
service were shown by the pastor. 
.CuimprREN attending Christ Church, Lew- 
isburg, vacation Bible school will be 


transported by school buses, according to 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


SUNDAYS 
11 A.M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P.M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P.M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


THE PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS inc 


DESIGNERS AND 
CRAFTSMEN OF FINE 


STAINED GLASS 
CARVED WOODWORK 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


* - SINCE 1889 -- 


STUDIOS AT 


PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


Pastor V. D. Naugle. Schedules will be 
arranged as a convenience to the children 
who find it too far to walk. Miss Hazel 
Naugle, missionary to India, will teach 
Bible stories and Christian hymns through 
“felt-craft,” and the equipment will later 
be transported to the India mission field 
for use there by Miss Naugle. 

RECENT cirts to Trinity Church, Sha- 
mokin, the Rev. Harold C. Fry pastor, in- 
cluded an altar in the chancel of the Sun- 


To Subscribers Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THe LuTHERaAN, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying THe LurHERAN 
in advance. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


| Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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day school, cross, candlesticks, brass of- 
fering plates, an altar desk, and a set of 
violet paraments made by the women of 
the church. A processional cross, com- 
munion veil and fair linen were recently 
consecrated in the church. 

A LOAN OF $2,000, made 30 years ago by 
Messiah Church, Wilkes-Barre, was paid 
in full through Jehoiada chest contribu- 
tions. This mission church now is within 
$3,000 of paying its total indebtedness to 
banks, mission board and _ individuals. 
During the three-year pastorate of the 
Rev. Peter Dexnis, the debt has been re- 
duced by $11,000. 

THe LurHer Leacues of the Lewistown 
area met at Messiah Church, Mifflintown, 
the Rev. Paul W. DeLauter pastor, May 
27, and elected Mrs. Flo Long, president; 
Miss Margaret Civitts, vice-president; and 
Miss Margaret Beward, secretary. 

ButLprnc comMirree of Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Montgomery, has requested 
an architect to submit plans for a new 
building. Enough was raised in a financial 
campaign that the congregation expects to 
have to borrow little money for the new 
edifice. t 


Pennsylvania Church Celebrates 
By Purr C. Mier 


Services marking the 50th anniversary 
of Grace Church, East Stroudsburg, were 
held May 19 to June 9. The new edifice 
was built in 1927 at a cost of $113,000. Un- 
der the pastoral direction of the Rev. 
Jacob S. Kistler, indebtedness has been 
decreased to $9,000. Speaking at special 
services were: the Hon. Orlo M. Brees, the 
Hon. James F. Henninger, and Pastors 
Frank Adler, Gerald G. Neely, Claude E. 
Schick, A. P. Grammes and F. L. Eichner. 

THe Rev. JosepH B. Moure recently re- 
signed the Egypt congregation of the 
Egypt-Fullerton parish to become full- 
time pastor of St. John’s Church, Fullerton. 

A new parish, to be known as the Egypt 
parish, consisting of Egypt, St. Paul’s, 
Cementon, and St. John’s, Laury’s, has 
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been formed. The latter two churches were 
served formerly by the Rev. Preston A. 
Behler who retired Jan. 1. 

Tue Rev. J. ALLAN SnypER, pastor of the 
Forks Lutheran congregation, reports co- 
operation with the Reformed congregation 
in sponsoring a cub pack, scout troop and 
an explorer post, senior unit. Pastor Sny- 
der also reports receiving $5,200 from the 
Hattie Kessler estate for his congregation. 


Changes of Pastorate 


HALE, J. RUSSELL. From Keyport, N. J. To 
Our Saviour Church, Baltimore, Md. Grove- 
land Ave. and Garrison Blvd. 

HAMM, L. BOYD. From Macedonia Church, 
Burlington, N. C. To St. Paul's Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Bull and Blanding Sts. 

HARKINS, JOHN W. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. (Student) To Plum Creek Parish, Pa. 
Snydertown, Pa. 

HELLDORFER, LOUIS K. From Gettysburg 
Seminary. (Student) To Waynesboro Church, 
Waynesboro, Pa., as Assistant Pastor. 34 
Fairview Ave. 

HORN, EDWARD T, Ill. From Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary as Assistant Professor. To Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Germantown Ave,- and 
Queen Lane. 

JACOBSEN, GEORGE T. L. From Northwest- 
ern Seminary. (Student) To Faith Church, 
Swanburg, Minn. 50 Lakes Route, Fine River, 
Minn. 

JANSON, WILLIAM A., JR. From Gettysburg 
Seminary. (Student) To New Jerusalem 
Church, Lovettsville, Va. 


DECEASED 


Katherina Karsch 
Mrs. Katherina Karsch, wife of the Rev. 
Carl G. Karsch, pastor of Zion Church, 
Minersville, Pa., died June 6, at her home 
in Minersville. She was a native of Phila- 
delphia but resided in Minersville since 
1898 when her husband assumed charge of 


the Lutheran church in that community. 


\ 


| 


In addition to her husband she is sur- 
vived by a son, the Rev. Carl H. Karsch, 
assistant pastor at Zion Church. Burial 
was in Philadelphia. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Make the Loveliest Memorial of All... 


As a memorial for those who gave their lives 
in service, inscribe their names, not in perish- 
able substances, but in the skyward tones of 
music—in Carillonic Bells, whose glorious song 
will rise day after day in praise and homage. 


This is the tribute that none will have to seek 
out, that will not yield its lustre to time. The 
tribute of Carillonic Bells, will send its mes- 
sage, pouring out in melody the wordless cer- 
tainties of faith. And, listening, hearts will 
know, remember, reverence, those in whose 
honor the golden music sounds. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells, surpassing all 
chimes or bells, are eminently suitable for such 
a memorial. A quarter-century of electronic 
science has enabled Schulmerich to develop 
tones of luminous beauty, clearly audible, even 
at a distance, and responsive to the most exact- 
ing degrees of modulation. They are simple to 
install, require no additional structure, and are 
moderate in cost. 

If you, too, would like to create a memorial in 
music for those whom you have loved and lost, 
we shall be glad to send you a descriptive 
booklet giving complete details. Please address 
Dept. LU-138. 
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4 canton BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS « ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS: CHURCH NEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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A. K. Mumma 

The Rev. Aaron Klepinger Mumma, 83, 
retired, died May 25 at his home in Harlan, 
Ind., where he had spent nearly half his 
42 years in the ministry. 

Born in Montgomery County, near Day- 
ton, Ohio, he graduated from Wittenberg 
College in 1893 and from Hamma Divinity 
School in 1896, at which time he was or- 
dained and accepted a call to the North 
Mansfield, Ohio, parish. His ministry of 
42 years was divided among this and five 
other parishes as follows: Cicero, Ind.; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; and Hoagland, Spencer- 
ville and Harlan, Ind. He retired in 1938. 

During his long ministry he held many 
offices in the synods in which he served 
and for several years was a member of 
the Board of Directors of Wittenberg Col- 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
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lege. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Martha Elizabeth Sanders Mumma, and 
three children: Levi Mumma, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Virgil Ziegler, on furlough 
from the India Mission field; and David 
Mumma, Leo, Ind. 

Funeral services were conducted May 
28, from St. Mark’s Church, Harlan, with 
the Rev. Frank Stevenson, a spiritual son 
in the ministry now serving the Spencer- 
ville parish, officiating. The sermon was 
by Dr. A. H. Keck, acting president of the 
Indiana Synod. 

Amelia de Papp 

Mrs. Amelia de Papp, 70, mother of the 
Rev. John L. E. de Papp, pastor of First 
Hungarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
June 11, in Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs, de Papp 
came to this country 18 years ago from 
Hungary. In addition to Pastor de Papp 
she is survived by four other children: 
Dr. Erwin de Papp, Washington, D. C.; 
Casmir de Papp, New York; Rudolph de 
Papp, London, Ont.; and Mrs. Anne Vincz, 
Indianapolis. The Rev. Donald E. Elder 
of Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis, and 
her son, officiated at funeral services. 
Burial was in Indianapolis. 
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In CONCLUSION........ 


How MucH po ministers think about 
money? They think about benevolence 
funds, and paying church debts, of 
course, And now and then they are 
obliged to think about their personal 
bank accounts, if any. Like everybody 
else, they must pay their bills. 

Ministers are painfully aware that 
living costs are going up. They have 
no labor unions to get them salary in- 
creases. Pennsylvania Presbyterians 
did decide at a recent meeting to set 
$2,400 as a basic salary, and arranged 
for the richer congregations to help the 
poorer ones reach that amount. In large 
sections of the Lutheran Church, $2,400 
is a high salary, not the average. 

The money question is a big factor in 
United Lutheran difficulty in placing 
returned chaplains in parish work. 
There is a standing offer of the Board 
of American Missions to engage any 
of these men for its work. In most 
cases they could expect no more than 
$1,800 a year, and perhaps a parsonage. 


Dr. Z. N. Corse, of the American 
Board, told us recently of two men 
who left the army with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and with the distinc- 
tion and income that rating affords. 
They have become pastors of mission 
churches, because they wish to get 
back to their ministry, and money 
means little. Surely money should 
mean little to a man eager to serve his 
Lord. 

But it does mean at least a little, 
quite necessarily. Most pastors believe 
in raising children. As everyone knows, 
pastors’ children grow up to be a dis- 
tinguished group among the nation’s 
citizens. Among leaders in American 
life, a larger percentage were brought 
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up in parsonages than in any other en- — 
vironment. Part of that is due to the 
fact that almost every pastor, no mat- 
ter how poor, sees to it that his chil- 
dren get a college education. Pastors 
have many other expenses that are not 
customary among a majority of people 
on the same income level. 


INADEQUATE SALARIES in our congre- 
gations are not usually the result of 
deliberate stinginess. Usually they re- 
sult from lack of imagination. No one 
has happened to think of the minister’s 
financial problem, so nothing is done 
about it. Pastors surely do not wish to 
bring up the embarrassing subject. 
Needs are so great all over the world _ 
that they would far rather appeal for 
help for others than for themselves. | 

Of course there are exceptional pas- 
tors. I have known a few in a class 
with Mr. Petrillo when it comes to get- — 
ting all they can. Such men got into | 
the ministry by mistake, and may God 
have pity on them. There are not many 7 
of this type. 

For the sake of modest men who | 
make no complaint as they struggle 
along with troublesome financial dif- 
ficulties, it would be well for congrega- 
tions everywhere to review the salary 
situation. Pastors and others dependent 
on the church for their income need 
more money to meet rising costs. 

The pension problem is also serious | 
in our church, but it is gradually on its — 
way to a solution. There are now 915 
clergymen enrolled by their congrega- 
tions in the contributory plan, and more 
being entered every week. 


Elson Kuff 
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